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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR HOUSE JACKET. 
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WATERPROOF CLOAK. COLLARS AND UNDERSLEEVE. 
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EVENING COIFFURE—BACK AND FRONT. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 


HANDKERCHIEF-BORDER. 
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LD BE A STAR, 
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1. I'd. \\be a star, a lit - tle 
2. Td be the wind, the sum - mer 
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shine in yon dark 
wan - ders o’er thy 


Or a-ny thing 
And hear thy voice 


a Me ai. ritard. ~ 


ray to gleama - far, 
leave a kiss be - hind, 


3 I'd be a flow’r, «Tittle flow’r, 
And only bloom ts worship thee ; 
Content if thou for one short hour, 
Would’st deign to look and smile on me. 


vault a - bove; 
vel - vet cheek; 


‘that thou 


Ora - ny thing 
And hear thy voice 


A sin- gle. ray 
So I might leave 


to gleam.a - 
a kiss be - 


would’st love— 
ness speak— 


A sin -gle 


kind ~- So I might 
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that thou would’st love. 
in kind-ness speak. 


fo 


p colla voce. 


4 I would be thine, I worship thee, 
By all that is earthly, divine ; 
My ev’ry pulse beats but for thee. 
I would be thine, I would be thing 
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OUR LODGER. 


BY BEATRICE VALE. 


Ws were poor. None of your respectable 
poverty, that keeps two girls, lives neither too 
far east or west, goes to the Catskills instead of 
Newport, and wears black silk because it is eco- 
nomical, Ours was’ the grinding poverty, that 
turns black silk till it becomes ashamed, and 
grows rusty-brown; lives in the quiet, rather 
“genteel” streets, on the west side, and hears 
birds and smells clover in summer, at farm- 
houses far removed from fashion’s haunts. 

Of course, we owned the house we lived in— 
who ever knew a widow and two daughters 
that didn’t?—and we determined, after much 
deliberation, to let part of the second floor. 

Mother and Jessie are timorous mortals, who 
would stand forever trembling on the brink, but 
Iam ready to plunge into anything new or ven- 
turesome; so I wrote the advertisement, stat- 
ing that one or two quiet people would find rooms 
in West Thirty Anything street, and then tor- 
mented my two rglatives by drawing vivid pic- 
tures of all the woes that might happen ; take in, 
perhaps, a receiver of stolen goods,’ a ‘scamp 
who would gain my affections and break our 
hearts; & maiden lady who would waken in the 
middle of the night with the alarm of fire; and 
at last I shocked them by hoping that a very 
nice man would want three rooms, and the “ ad- 
vantage of a Christian household.”’: 

It was in the spring that we intended to take 
in any wanderer seeking rest, and mother an- 
nounced her intentions of having a grand clean- 
ing, so that all might be in order. Mrs. Mulli- 
gan, who was our assistant on such occasions, 
put in an appearance early in the morning. | We 
had a most uncomfortable breakfast, mixed with 
the odors of lime and soap; and soon after Jessie 
started for her school, and I declared myself 
ready for anything, from tearing up carpets to 
blacking stoves. My dear mamma had a de- 
lusion about my delicaey, and implored me not 
torisk my health in her service. 

Vou. LXII.—12 





I wasted no} 


words, but stated that my one ambition was to 
clean windows with lots of water and-a long 
brush. Hands were raised in horror, but I filled 
a pail, gathered together my implements, and 
started for a front room. 

I never believe in sacrificing my looks to my 
occupation ; so my hair was curled, as usual, 
only twisted in a knot behind, and tied with blue 
ribbon ; and I wore the prettiest morning-gown 
that was ever used in scrubbing—little forget-me- 
nots on a white ground; it had seen nearly all 
its best days, and the sleeves were only shadows 
of that tender flower, but, if glanced at casually, 
it could be still called ‘‘ sweet.” 

I was throwing water on lavishly, with the 
blinds a little drawn, when I felt that some one 
was looking at me. 

It was just my luck to have a man walk up 
the street, notice the splash of drops, and try to 
see who was throwing them. I didn’t know 
him, so I didn’t care very much, only I blushed 
as I saw him coming through the gate, ‘smiling. 
I knew I would have to answer the bell, every- 
body else being busy, and not remarkably neat ; 
so I gave a despairing pull to my hair, rolled 
down my sleeves, took a farewell glance in the 
mirror, and opened the door. 

What a handsome man he was; tall, so tall 
that I had to raise my eyes a long way to see 
his beautiful face. He was smiling yet, and as lie 
took off his hat, his grand head, with the golden 
hair, his eyes a deeper blue than ever my faded 
flowers were; and his voice made me wonder if 
this was a scamp who had stolen my heart the 
first time I saw him. 

‘« Will mademoiselle show me the roonis, or 
tell me about them ?’’ he said, courteously. 

I did not intend to do the talking, so I only 
bowed him in. I saw that he locked pleased as 
he entered our parlor, for, although it was small, 
it was lovely; because we were willing to have 
pretty things around us, even if they were cheap. 
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1 left him gazing upon Clytie, and rushing for 
mother, told her how handsome he was, that she 
must put another cap on, and act in her sweetest 
manner. 

The interview ended satisfactorily; he ap- 
peared delighted with the rooms, said that his 
lines had fallen in pleasant places, and hoped 
he might come immediately. 

That was on Thursday, and on Saturday his 
traps were taken carefully up stairs. I was cer- 
tain he was poor, because everybody niceiis;. and 
yet 1 pondered over the beautiful things placed 
in his rooms, and at last put it all down to his 
having been rich, and saved these out of the 
wreck of his fortune. There were exquisite 
bronzes, rare carvings, paintings on copper, and 
pictures I had read about, but never hoped to see. 

On Saturday evening, as he passed the parlor, 
mamma spoke to him, and introduced her daugh- 
ters, one of whom looked very foolish, and grew 
red as a rose, and the other received him in her 
stately way, that makes one think of a duchess 
at least. He was very charming. We talked 
about many people and many lands. He was 
a doctor, but very busy at present upon a book, 
so that the house would see more of him than 
his patients. 

The halcyon days flew away with down upon 
their heels. The doctor found that all work and 
no play made Jack a dull boy, so we had de- 
licious morniags on the Harlem, we knew the 
Park perfectly, where I made pretences of sketch- 
ing. We took a sailboat, went out to sea, and 
there watched the white-winged vessels passing, 
fortunes for other fools amassing, 

Effie Fay went with us. She was a heartless 
little creature, who vowed she was immensely 
in love with le medecin, but she intended to marry 
a man, ‘not rich, dear, but made of gold;’’ so 
she resigned all claim on him in my favor, as 
she saw that I had the innings. 

I had many lectures given me upon my be- 
havior. Effie thought I needn’t throw myself 
at his head, but still my actions were ‘oo cruel 
and flirtatious. Jessie was sure it: was wrong, 
not to say horribly wicked, to take attentions 
from a man, and then look shocked if love was 
spoken of. They said Arnold Jackson was afraid 
of me, that he had said once he thought I hated 
him, At this I laughed and commenced to sing, 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small.” 

As that line rang out, I wondered at the silence, 
and turning, saw Arnold in the door-way, glanc- 
ing down upon me. That ‘was the maddest, 
merriest evening that we spent for a long time. 
Some people had come in, and as they took leave, 





complimented me upen my brilliancy. In our 
small circle I had t.: reputation of being very 
clever; and this time Lhad astonished ever those 
who knew me best. f My mother, indeed, looked 
worried as I kissed her ‘ good-night,” and asked 
me if I was not too excited. TI told her I had 
never felt better, and agreed with Arnold that 
the next morning we would take a long walk, 
to prove to her how strong I was. 

The next morning, however, I was a well-de- 
veloped case of typhoid fever. For many days 
my life hung by the merest thread. It was 
‘*touch-and-go ;’’ but a strong determination to 
be old enough te wear black velvet and diamonds, 
made me laugh at the doctor's. grave face, and 
only rave about a Will Britton—a boy I had 
known in my school days, and whom I never 
expected to see. Arnold onee asked, ‘ Was he 
a lover? And had that anything to do with my 
sickness?’’ , 

Loving and tender hands were about me, and 
looking back, I think I enjoyed all my helpless- 
ness and the care I received. Beautiful flowers 
were sent to me daily; all the sweet, love-songs 
were read to me in a deep, manly voice; and 
one afternoon, when I was able to sit in the great 
crimson chair, the doctor came in and read 
Maud to me. 

We were alone, and as we neared the end, | 
looked across. at the trees, with the sparrows 
twittering in their branches. The sun was sink- 
ing, and long shadows were in the street, and as 
he finished, 

“ My heart would hear her and beat, 
Had it lain for a century dead; 

Would start and tremble under her feet 
And blossom in purple and red.” 

There was silence for a second, and then his 
arms were about me, and he murmured, “ My 
darling! My darling! Will you never love me! 
My life is yours! Surely you will take pity on 
me, and let me hold you forever!’’ 

I could say nothing—it was exciting ; and just 
then mother came in, and he turned, saying, 

‘* You may prepare the wedding-cake, mamma, 
when your little won.an is able to walk.” 

When the news was told to Effie, she declared 
I ought to ‘have more spirit than to give in at 
last. I spoke pathetically of my weakness, and 
told her I would never do so again. 

I grew stronger rapidly ; and one glorious Oc- 
tober morning, Arnold told us to get ready, 95 
he wanted us to spend the day out. of town. I 
was dressed first, and standing at the window, 
I saw an open carriage drive'up. It looked like 
a private establishment, as the man wore livery, 
and the horses showed care. I was delighted, 
for I think, with the Cardinal, “all is vanity, 
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SIGHT. 





os cpcaestinde 
except a carriage,” I spoke to the doctor of 
the appearance of the turn-out, but he said, 
carelessly, ‘‘ All livery-stables keep one or, two 
such affairs for state occasions,”’ 

We rolled along through the Park, out on. the 


grand drive, and at last entered beautiful grounds. 


Old trees formed a stately avenue; out on; the 
grass stood lovely statues ; fountains. seattered 
their pearly drops high in air; rustic,ables and 
seats were placed in cool, shady retreats; large 
beds of flowers, all the same color, lay glittering 
with dew; everything gave one the impression 
of perfect taste, accompanied with much money. 

Many were the exclamations upon the beauty 
of the place: but Arnold only smiled,, jumped 
down, handed me out, and made a. yery. low 
bow, saying, 

«Welcome, my lady, to your house, to Stock. 
ficld’s Home.” 

I em only stammer, ‘I thought you were 
poor.” 

“You see now,”’ he replied, sulling., ‘‘ that 
even your penetration is at fault.’ 

He said no more, but led us through a hall, 
where portraits of pretty women and stately men 


glanced down upon us from the walls. We walked, 


through such beautiful-rooms that. I pinched my- 
self to make sure I was awake. 

The dinner-table was so bewildering with its 
luxury, the sparkle of silver and glass, thegleam 
of damask, that I néarly forgot the appetite IL 
had gained in my morning’s ride. 





While we lingered over our walnuts and wine, 
I asked for the reasons of our being so imposed 
upon. Arnold then told us, that, taking up the 
study of medicine for love, he had become inter- 
ested in one particular branch, and wanted to 
write upon it. He knew he could not do that 
without libraries,at his hand, and facilities for 
meeting, scientific men, if he wanted their ad- 
vice, In his own house he would have to see 
visitors, and too much time would have been 
spent in running to and from the city ; so he had 
intended to seek a quiet place, but not until the 
winter, Passing through our street, however, 
and seeing me at the window, had made him 
think of our advertisement, and as he had fallen 
into captivity, he resolved to stay there. He 
had thought two or three times of telling us abeut 
his home, but, turning to me, 

‘You said once,” he added, ‘‘that men with 
money imagined every girl was in love with them, 
and that, for your part, you detested rich people. 
Can you forgive me for my treachery? I am 
willing to sign over my property to any charit- 
able institution, or endow any number of worthy 
people you mention, although you will find this 
a very comportable place to reign over.” 

I told him I was willing to stand the incum- 
brances, for the sake of;the owner. He came 
round the table and kissed me, We sat in the 
fading, golden light, talking of the happy future, 
and drove home by starlight, to the quict little 
house that would soon take in new lodgers 





BLINDNESS. 


SIGHT. 


BY 8. JENNIE JONES. 


FIRST SONG. 
Weary, foot-sore with stumbling on the mountain, 
The mountain dark, the bleak and barren waste, 
With burning lips that seek full many a fountain, 
To find the waters bitter to the taste; 
With bleeding, thorn-torn hands, that strive in vain 
The beautiful, the far-off prize to gain. 


Ah, me! to supplicate with earnest crying, 
And tearful, upturned gaze,'so long for bread; 
And then, oh ! bitterest of all denying! 
Most pitiless, receive a stone instead! . . 
Ah, me! to see the lovely, fur oasis, 
And seek it all the day, to-find at last 
"Twas but a mirage of life’s weary desert, 
And night has come, and joy and hope are past! . 
SECOND SONG. 
Oh, blessed, blessed blindness! 
Oh, blessed, blessed sight! 
Whose stay is ever at its noon, 
And never knows the night; 








Whose footsteps fall with gentle tread, 
Yet firmly, far or near; 

Whose hands reach out with fearless clasp, 
For love can know no fear, 


Oh, blessed confidence! that leans 
Upon the Father's. breast ! 

Or walks where’er His hand directs, 
Till Me shall call to rest. 

Oh, blessed ‘peace! that broods for aye, 
White-winged above the soul; 

And bids the music angels know, 
Across its chords to roll. 


Oh, blessed sight! that sees beyond, 
And smiles, and waits to-day 

The great to-morrow, that shall come, 
And pass no more away; 

That sees not with our mortal eyes, 
And darkness never knows, 

Still drinking beams that pass afar, 
Through gates that never close. 
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THE HOLLOW OAK. 


BY FRANK LEE’ BENEDICT. 


— 


Tux afternoon dragged on. Of'all inflictions’ 


that had ever befallén her, Miriam Lang thought 


this picuic the most uneydurable. She was dis-' 


gusted with everything and everybody ; but more 
disgusted with herself than the others. And 
it was such a golden summer day that there 
seemed a horriblé incongruity between the dreary 
thoughts in her mind and the scene about her. 
The summer day was so golden and bright, the 
wood so beautiful, with its long, ‘arched aisles of 
stately trees, its green, mossy dells, whence the 
hymn of unseen waterfalls rose like the notes of 
an organ above the pleasant din of youthful 
voices, that it appeared an absolute sin to dese- 
crate so lovely a spot by morbid fancies and bitter 
reflections. ’ 

The large party was all gayety and enjoy- 
ment; the stiffest of chaperones, and most un- 
bending of mammas, so subdued, either by the 
influence of the surroundings, or a slight tend- 
ency to drowsiness, they allowed their charges 
unlimited liberty, which was taken such advan- 
tage of, that probably numberless-lectures would 
be delivered upon that text, when the sober next 
morning should restore the elderly ladies to their 
accustomed rigid sense‘of propriety. 

Here was a group trying their voices to a ven- 
omous guitar, and, beyond, mothers and aunts 
pretending to talk wisely among themselves, and 
looking as sleepy as owls. But whether she sat 
still, or moved about; talked, or was silent, Mi- 
riam Lang could not keep her eyes from the:one 
group, of which her pretty half-sister made the 
brilliant center, with much more than her law- 
ful share of men abont, and' among them grave 
Walton Dane, acting as if he were trying to 
outdo the whole knot of Lina’s adorers. 

By-and-by Dane did remember to look for Mi- 
riam, and, perceiving that she was left to the 
tender mercies and long histories of old Judge 
Haverstraw, he tore himself away from Lina’s 
satellites, and sauntered forward to perform what 
was a very obvious duty—that of making some 
inquiries in regard to the comfort of his be- 
trothed. 

«© You look a little pale and a little tired,” he 
said, kindly enongh. ‘I am afraid this stupid 
expedition has been too much for you.” 

One woman might have snapped, another 
pouted, another turned lachrymose, under simi- 
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lat circumstances; but Miriam had no mind to 
make’a fool of herself, or give the least sign of the 
weakness of which she was'so heartily ashamed, 

“T am tired,’ she answered, and absolutely 
managéd'a ‘smilé' that was quite indifferent and 
placid.’ ** A‘ long horseback ride yesterday, 
followed ‘by ‘the ‘picnic, has been rather too 
much——” * 

She meant to end the sentence with the word 
‘¢pleasure ;” but having 2 somewhat antiquated 
regard for truth, could not bring her tongue to 
utter so tremendous a fib. 

‘¢ Picnics are always horrible bores,” said Wal- 
ton; but, as' he’ spoke, Miriam saw him glance 
toward the spot where Lina had been sitting. 
She had ‘risen, taken the arm of a gentleman, 
and began to walk up and down, gradually ex- 
tending the limit of the promenade, so that it 
bid fair presently to take them out of sight of 
the people. 

‘Shall ‘we join your sister?’ Walton asked; 
and Miriam fancied that it was an effort for him 
to ‘speak carelessly. Indeed, she was certain 
that his first impulse had been to rush away, 
and interrupt’ the interview, which had every 
appearance of an earnest flirtation. 

‘Oh, no! Lina seems very well amused. She 
would, probably, not be pleased at our bothering 
her,’’ said Miss Lang, amiably. 

** Do you know that man ?”’ he asked, abruptly. 

“You know all that I do about him. He is 
Mr, Edgar More, and a cousin of Mrs. Vroo- 
man’s,’’ replied Miriam, doing a little pretence 
at a yawn, to hide the difficulty she had not to 
speak sharply. 

* You don’t even know Mrs. Vrooman,” said 
he, rather petulanfly. 

‘<I never professed to,”’ she answered. ‘She 
belongs in Washington, and is rather pretty and 
very amusing, and her husband is very hand- 
some and amusing too, and Edgar More the 
same.” ' 

«« The neighborhood seems to have gone crazy,” 
pursued Dane, crossly.° 

“Generally, it is celebrated for not being 
over fond of strangers; but here are these peo- 
ple whom no one knows, and, in less than three 
weeks, they appear to have made a ‘conquest of 
everybody, from stately Mrs. Haverstraw to your 
mamma and yourself.” 
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«They are certainly very agreeable,’’., said 
Miriam, with provoking good-nature, which she 
was far from feeling. 

«] was utterly astonished,’ when I came back 
from town, to find you all on such terms. with 
them,” grumbled Walton. 

«Really! I didn’t introduce them to ‘public 


favor. I can’t see how I ami to blame,’’ retorted 


Miriam. 
«Tam not blaming you. .. Lonly wish——" 
But there was no time to’tell what he wished ; 

and, perhaps, it was better so, for they had gone 

dangerously near the style of conversation which, 
between engaged people, is apt to.end‘in a quar- 


rel. 

Lina came flying up to her. sister, as pretty, 
and mischievous, and willful, asa fairy, barely 
tighten, could. 

“How glum you look, Walton Dane!’’ cried 


she. “I do believe you are cross, and,Miriam 
looks as dismal as if you had been scolding-her, 
oly I think you would not dare.” 

With the fatal facility of her age and kind for 
saying just the most aggravating thing with beau- 
tiful unconsciousness, she hit upon this speech, 
vhich annoyed both, and seeing it, laughed like 
the lawless, spoiled child she was. 

“Mrs. Vrooman wants us all to go down to the 
hotel and have tea, and adantce,after,’’ she went 
m; “and I mean to+so'you meedn’t purse up 
fourmouth, Miriam! I know if mamma ‘were 
home she would not have the least objection, and 
Ishall go.”” 

Miriam saw Dane look a decided negative; 
ind partly that, partly the fact that it was, al- 


ways useless waste of timé to oppose Lina, made, 


her answer 

“T don’t think I pursed up my mouth, and I 
te no reason for refusing Mrs. Vrooman’s invi- 
tation.” pad sar css f 

“Why, you’re a duck!’ cried Lina. : ‘* Then 
i's only old Walton Dane, who,is cross, and. dis- 
treeable, and we don’t mind, him—do, we, 
Miriam ?”” 7 

“You ought both to.go home,’’ observed Dane, 
“Miriam is tired, and,.as, for you, if you. dance 
afer to-day’s fatigue, your mamma will find you 
ill when she gets back.” 

“Then she can have the pleasure of nursing 
ne,” retorted Lina. ‘Now, don’t lecture,,;, I 
vill go; and, what is more, you shall too, and be 
Agreeable into the bargain,” 

She had the dangerous faculty of appearing 
tharming, no matter how_saucily,.or, recklessly 
the talked ; and she did not. desist. until she had 
ule Dane smile, if not approval, at least com- 








It was sunset now; preparations were making 
for departure. The dinner baskets were packed, 
people flitting hither and thither, and up. Mra. 
Vrooman came to Miriam, and poured out a flood 
of small talk and droll.stories. When Miriam 
could look about again, her sister and Dane were 
standing at a distance, quite. alane. They were 
talking eagerly, and there was: repressed ex- 
citement in Walton’s manner, so\unlike his usual 
self, that Miriam's head whirled with a rush of 
dark thoughts, to which as yet she gave no name. 

An hour after, they were engaged with the im- 
prompitu tea in Mrs. Vrooman’s' pleasant rooms; 
then the ball-room of the old inn'was. announced 
to be in readiness. A couple of-fiddlers had been: 
hunted up, who could do quadrilles and galops 
in avery respectable fashion; and the young 
people danced till a preposterous hour; and the 
elders fulfilled their obvious mission, that of at- 
tending on the caprices of their floeks, with such 
patience as they could find. 

Miriam Lang laughed, and talked, and danced, 
and seemed almost to have taken a leaf out of 
her young and brilliant. sister's. book. Indeed, 
it was a little as if the two had changed charac- 
ters for the time, because Lina’s usually exuber- 
ant spirits were to-night ungertain, and unequal. 
But ifjever a. woman -had a sore heart to hide, it 
was, Miriam this pleasant eveping—this evening, 
in which the vague, jealous thoughts,-which had 
at intervals for weeks past, tormented her, took 
a tangible shape, and horrified her by their black- 
ness. 

She ;could see that Walton Dane was so tor- 
mented. by Lina’s flirtation with ;Edgar More, 
that, whatever he was about, he could not keep 
from watehing them; and. Lina, or. it seemed so 
to Miriam, was reckless and excited, just for the 
pleasure of witnessing his annoyance. 

Dane forgot onc,to claim Miriam’s hand for a 
dance she had promised him; and, when he did 
approach her, it was not to make any excuse, but 
to say, ) 

‘Miriam, you are wrong-to let your sister 
rush into this intimacy with these people. I 
must say so much.”’ 

‘‘ You must say more to have any effect,’’ she 
answered. ‘If you know anything against them, 
tell me, or tell my step-mother, when she returns. 
You are perfectly aware that I have no influence 
over Lina, We are good friends, as long as I 
yield to all her whims ; when I.don’t, she reminds 
me,that I have no possible right to interfere.’’ 

It was the first little speech she had ever made 
Walton ; somebody came and asked her to dance, 
before she could notice what its effect was upon 
him. For the rest of the evening she kept too 
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busy for more confidences to be possible; she 
felt that her patience would bear no.more on this 
occasion. ; 

It was past midnight before Lina could be in- 
duced to go home. Dane saw her and Miriam 
down to the carriage, and, as old Mrs. Marston 
was with them, there could be no possible excuse 
for his accompanying them. So the good-nights 
were very brief, because Lina said, 

‘* Now, don’t potter, Miriam! I’m dead beat, 
and want to get home, - You can talk to Walton 
Dane to-morrow’; as for me, I hate all mankind !”’ 

' ** My dear !’’.Mrs. Marston ventured to sigh, 
which was about as far as anybody often ven- 
tured, in the way of expostulation, with the 
spoiled little beauty. 

‘* I’m nobody's dear !’’ retorted Lina. “There! 
there! Enough time over good-by! Mr. Dane, 
tell Pompey to drive on, and to drive fast.” 

As she had given the betrothed pair no oppor- 
tunity to exchange a word of adicu, it was some- 
what unreasonable to reproach them; but Lina 
prided herself on being unreasonable, and Mi- 
riam was too completely subdued to attempt any 
sort of struggle. 

Alone in her room that night, Miriam Lang 
took more hours than’ was wise out of the time 
meant for sleep, to look her ‘position full in the 
face, and contemplate ‘the possibilities of ruin 
and disaster which surrounded her. b 

She was twenty-seven years old, and had got 
into a way of considering: herself ancient: not 
that it would ever have occurred to anybody 
else to think it, unless it might be Lina, in one 
of her fits of ill-humor. For seven long years 
she had been engaged to Walton Dane; but there 
had been many causes’ to prevent their union, 
though both always held fast to their pledge. 
Dane had been obliged to go to South America, 
in search of fortune. Miriam could not marry 
him there, for her father was ‘ailing, and needed 
her care, nor would he consent'to the marriage, 
until Dane had at least accumulated a compe- 
tency. So Walton set off, and Miriam wore out 
almost the whole of the seven years as best she 
might. Two or three times he came back for 
brief visits ; but Mr. Lang was then such a con- 
firmed invalid, so near a lunatic from brain 
troubles, that Miriam could not leave him to 
claim her happiness. During the whole of that 
long season, Miriam's step-mother had resided 
South among her relatives. She was ‘a ‘good 
enough woman, ready enough to take her part 
in nursing her husband ; but the pair had never 
agreed in théir most friendly days. The most 
troublesome feature in Mr. Lang’s malady was 
an absolute loathing ana dread of his wife, and 





a delightful monomania that she wanted to poj- 
son him. There was nothing, the doctors said, 
but for her to keep out of his sight; so she took 
her one: child, and went -away to Virginia, com- 
ing back at intervals to see Miriam, and try if 
there were any hope that her husband's disease 
had changed in its nature, 

Mr. Lang had now been dead eighteen months; 
the widow had returned with Lina, and they all 
lived in the old house. Dane had been. g0 im- 
mersed in business: that»he could not wind up 
his affairs and come north until the spring, be- 
fore the pleasant August of which I am writing. 
Miriam and her step-mother get on more than 
nicely; they were genuinely atiached to one an- 
other; and Mrs. Lang was growing sufficiently 
elderly to prize tenderness—a weakness the 
beautiful Lina did not often exhibit, in spite of 
her powers of fascination. Miriam and her mo- 
ther were only moderately well off; but Lins 
was aigreat heiress. Some old relative of Mrs, 
Lang's had willed a vast fortune to the girl, and 
left her 80 completely’ mistress of it, that’ both 
parent and sister were made still more unetsy 
than her caprices would have rendered them 
under other circumstances. 

Walton Dane reached home; but the wedding 
was not to take place until autumn. It had been 
Miriam’s resolve, before he returned, though 
what feeling animated her she could not well 
have told, and she insisted on it with a persis 
tence unlike her usual mildness. Finding neither 
entreaty or expostulation of any avail, Dane 
yielded to the inevitable; and, though she did 
not acknowledge it to: herself, from the first, Mi- 
riam was annoyed by the composure with which 
he submitted to her decree. 

Lina came back from a visit’ to a friend, soon 
after Dane's arrival—he had established hin- 
self for the summer at the village hotel, in order 
to be within reach‘of his betrothed—and, at first, 
she had manifested symptoms of one of her un 
reasoning dislikes' to Walton. Miriam had really 
to beg him to try and overcome it. She was fond 
of the creature, and could not bear to think that 
her own marriage might separate them, for she 
knew Lina well énough to be aware that she was 
quite capable of inspiring Mrs. Lang with s simi- 
lar dislike, if it was not checked before ‘it grew 
to dangerous proportions. | 

Miriam steceeded.. Two'months had gone by, 
and to-night she sat in her room, and told her 
sclf plain truths, and tried tobe firm and decided 
upon her future course. 

Dane had found her so unlike the gitt he hed 
wooed—so old, and worn, and changed} 80 sate 
dened in thought and manner, from those long. 
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terrible years uf constant watchfulness over her 
javalid father, that, in spite of himself, his high 
principles, Lis rigid sense of honor, to which she 
still did full justice, his heart strayed away to- 
ward the beautirul will-é’-the-wisp, who had 
done nothing since she entered her teens but 
soread havoc and desolation among such unfor- 
tunate masculiaes as fell in her way. 

It was Dane’s annoyance, worse than annoy- 
ance, on finding her acquainied witn Edgar 
More, after one of his brief absences, which 
opened Miriam’s eyes to what had been going 
on. She was convinced now that Walton had, 
at last, discovered the secret of his own heart, 
and, in the midst of her pain and trouble, she 
pitied him profoundly, out of the inmost deptns 
of her generous, loving nature. 

And Lina? Oh, who could answer for that in- 
explicable child; even decide if she were capa- 
ble of any real feeling! During the long vigil 
she kept this night, Miriam thought that, if she 
could only be certain Lina cared, she should 
have strength to leave Walton free—she could 
die easier than make his unheppiness! ‘Then 


she remembered that it would not answer to do 
that; it would leave a reproach hanging about 
him. He must be set free in such a way that 


his honor could not be attacked; nor, wretched 
as she was, could she bear the thought of pity 
for herself, 

It was all a horrible confusion. She could 
only wait, and it was 80 hard to wait! A great 
crisis, the necessity for immediate and stern ac- 
tion, would have brought its own strength; but 
io sit still, and let suspicion and doubt eat her 
heart out, was a sort of Tantalus torture, which 
seemed more than she could endure. 

But the night came to an end; the new day 
and its round of duties began. She had to go 
down stairs, and act her part; be smiling and 
courteous, for her step-mother had come back 
with a flock of guests, and all the real work of 
tatertaining them devolved upon Miriam. 

Two days went by; two such horrible days 
that Miriam, dizzy and faint, always with a dull 
beat in her temples, and a slow, sluggish pain 
atthe back of her head, began to think of the 
malady which killed her father; to recall the 
first symptoms of his suffering, and to shudder 
and grow blind with dread, Test the same fate 
was to be her terrible inheritance. 

All sorts of gayeties were going on, and Lina 
was the life of everything; but there was a 
change in her—a recklessness Miriam had never 
Seen, an open courting of Dane’s attentions, 
which would certainly have been remarked by 
others than Miriam, only that she was 80 deep 





also in a flirtation with Edgar More, that the 
gossips were puzzled: Nobody said anything to 
Mrs. Lang; everybody recognized the useless- 
ness of paining her about what she could not 
help, or else was’ deterred by the ‘fact that she 
was by no means the sort of wonian to whom one 
could offer sympathy or advice’'in regard to her 
daughter's ‘follies. 

It was toward the close of the second day; 
dinner was ‘not’ until’ eight o’ciock, as a large 
party had been invited, and’ Miriam got away, 
and strolled down into the depths of the beauti- 
ful grove, which spread for acres below the 
house. 

There was one spot in the wood she had loved 
so well—a favorite nook, where the: smaller 
trees retreated a hittle, as if reverently to’ give 
space toa stately oak, about which clung legends 
of the old Coloniai days, when the Red Man wis 
master of the lands, from where even his mem- 
ory is so rapidly dying out. It was under this 
tree that Walton Dane had first told her of his 
love; it was there she had promised that neither 
time or eternity should ever make the least 
change in the vows she plighted to him—those 
vows which sho felt to-day were a drag and 
weight that condemned him to misery. 

She had no intention of seeking that haunt 
when she set out. She walked on, so deeply im- 
mersed in thought, that, before she knew, she 
came in sight of the trysting-tree. It was as if 
something struck a great blow at her heart! Up 
rushed all the memories ofthat beautiful how, 
so vivid and powerful, that 'the dull pain curled 
like a fiery snake about her brain, and she cried 
aloud in terror, believing alinost that the fatal 
moment had arrived—that she was, indeed, mad. 

She was so weak and faint that she could not 
easily walk. There was a stone bench and balus- 
trade near the oak, but she did not go there. She 
gathered up all her strength, and ran toward a 
deep thicket, gloomy and dark enough, to rest a 
little her weary eyes and head. 

To the frantic rush of pain, succeeded a burst 
of tears ; after that, she felt more quiet, and was 
able to recollect that she must get back to com- 
posure before returning to the house. She heard 
steps on the falling leaves and twigs; glanced 


‘out from ‘her covert, and saw Lina flying along 


the green sward. She looked quickly on either 
side to make sure there was no one in sight, then 
approached the oak, and leaned over a great hol- 
low in it. Miriam saw‘a letter in her hand, saw 
hex slip it into the cavity, and then speed away 
as quickly as she had come. 

She had to put by her personal miseries for a 
little, and think what it was her duty to do. 
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Lina was evidently carrying on a clandestine cor- 
respondence with some man, and her mother 
ought to be informed of it ; but the effect of taking 
any step might be to render the headstrong girl 
utterly unmanageable. Then another thought, 
which turned her blood to ice! She must keep 
the secret; something told her to whom that 
letter was written, as plainly ‘as if: she had read 
every line! . There was no mean | thought in her 
mind; not the slightest. temptation, as there 
would have,.been with most persons suffering 
from jealousy, to .steal the. note, and convince 
herself of the truth of her anguish. But she 
knew; an angel from heaven could not have 
changed her belief! She. sat still, and waited ; 
what for, she could not tell; was eonscious, in 
the dull apathy of, her half delirium, of asking 
herself, the question, but got no answer. She 
must wait ; something was tugging at her heart, 
like an invisible hand, and. would not let her go, 
though she longed to get.up—to rush away be- 
fore a worse misery came—and it would come; 
the voice told her that it would come! 

The sound of steps again; a tread she would 
have recognized if she had been dead and cold: 
that would have roused her from the last sleep 
of all, if it had struck upon her grave! She 


never stirred; the whole world seemed reeling 


off into infinite and chaotic space. She could 
see nothing but the oak and the newcomer, who 
approached it as stealthily as Lina had done, 
Walton Dane stooped, thrust his hand into the 
hollow of the tree, took out the letter, gave one 
glance, and put it in his pocket, then hurried 
away, as if it were too precious to be read at 
first; happiness enough to carry it for a little 


A, 
reception of the dinner guests without her step- 
daughter’s presence and aid. 

Miriam went away, meeting nobody but old 
Pompey, the coachman, who avoided her as 
quickly as possible, begause he had a basket on 
his arm, in which were hidden a dozen fresh 
eggs, and a chicken, that he had_purloined, to 
carry to his wife and small brood. 

She dressed as rapidly as her trembling fingers 
would permit; but, before she had finished, her 
step-mother rapped frantically on the door, to 
tell her that it was dreadfully late, and cook 
had sent to say the iced-pudding was a failure, 
because some myrmidon, entrusted with its freez- 
ing, had dro= ed salt into the compound; and 
what was to be done, and would Miriam go down 
stairs and decide? 

Miriam went; soothed the infuriated sable 
cook, who was letting the rest of the dinner go 
to destruction, while she belabored the imp that 
had ruined the pudding; set matters straight 
generally, and reached the library in time to 
help her mother say proper things to the first 
arrivals. 

Miriam looked a little worn after her sleepless 
night, and her tempestuous last hours; but she 
had a very becoming dress on, and whatever she 
might think, was not thrown too much into the 
shade by Lina’s brilliant loveliness. 

Edgar More and his cousins were not at the 
dinner: whether Mrs. Lang had received some 
hint, even Linadid not venture to ask : but they 
had not been invited. 

‘‘T don't know them well enough,” was all 
Mrs. Lang said. ‘As many evening parties as 
} you please, kitten—that is your province; but 

















next his heart, and so taste a double ecstasy by} the dinners are mine, and I don’t like strangers 


imagining what its sweet pages held ! 

Miriam let him go. She had no mind to rush 
out and confront him; she would not, for the 
universe,, have made a dramatic scene! She 
felt paralyzed and icy; if she could only have 
crouched there, and grown colder and more 
stony, till the last little consciousness of vitality 
was lost: undiscovered until too late to call her 
back to suffering; nothing left but to bury her, 
get her out of sight quickly, and leave Walton 
and his girlish love to their bliss} 

Life is full of anti-climaxes, and there is sel- 
dom a tragedy so doleful that some element ot 
the commonplace or absurd does not mingle with 
it; ;Miriam recollected that she could not sit 
there and wait for death, even if death would 
come, It was time to go home and dress. Neither 
had she leisure to go mad at present, because 
her step-mother would be reduced to a state of 
stupefaction and coma, if obliged to manage the 


3 at table;”’ and Lina said nothing more; did not 


: go much as pout, to Miriam's surprise. 
> Walton Dane was, of course, among the guests; 
he looked pale, troubled, and sad; coming in s0 
late, there was no chance for him to talk to any- 
body before dinner was announced. Mrs. Lang, 
with whom he was an immense favorite, had bid- 
den him take the place of master of the house, 
and lead out the principal lady guest, saying, 
gayly, 

“It is only anticipating your beunden duties 
a little.” . 
, Of course the speech was not made for the 
; general benefit ; she had too much good taste for 
‘that; but Miriam heard it, so did a couple of 
old friends. Miriam cast one quick glance at the 
man whom she had loved so long, then averted 
her eyes, afraid to see some sign of pain on col 
fusion in his face. 

It was odd, but, though she knew he was false. 
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she neither hated or despised him. She felt that 
he had been drawn on ‘unconsciously into a mad 
dream; that he had only of late learned hisown 
heart’s secret-half his suffering now was from 
a dread of telling her the truth. She must help 
him; she must take the matter in her hands, and 
set him free. She was conscious of thinking that, 
while the dinner went on, and the buzz of con- 
versation deafened her tired ears; and people 
talked to her, and she answered ; and everything 
was as decorous and horrible as might be, and 
she wondering what would be done with her if 
she went crazy! Only she must not yet. Wal- 
ton might lose his chance of happiness, and the 
last proof she could give of her love was to make 
it possible; that accomplished, she could go mad 
or die, or arrange her future in any way that 
came easiest—nothing would matter then. 

The next morning Dane did not make his usual 
visit; but, as the people were going into lunch- 
eon, anote from him was handed Miriam. She 
had no leisure to read it until the meal was over ; 
then she got away to her own room, though it 
was sometime before she could tear open the en- 
velope, such a nervous chill came over her. It 
night be a full’ confession’ he had written her. 
She went through any amount of agony, shiver- 
ing and gasping for breath—suffering more from 
anticipation than she could have done from the 
harshest reality. And it was all wasted. It was 
only a hurried note, pleasantly enough written. 
He had been called suddenly to town, but would 
be back in the evening. 

She had borne all she covld, and was so worn 
out by sleepless. nights, and mental pain, that 
she was obliged to go to bed, and let her nervous 
headache have full force. In a‘ couple of hours 
her step-mother roused ‘her from a brief. doze. 
Mrs. Lang was going with the two guests, who 
had not left that noon, to spend a couple of days 
with a mutual friend near Newburgh ; had just 
received a letter, begging them to come at once, 
to meet sundry old acquaintances who had not 
been gathered together for ‘years. 

“But if you are ill, how can 1?” suggested 
Mrs. Lang. 

There was nothing the matter, Miriam averred ; 
she would get up at. once. But’ this: her step- 
mother would not permit ; Miriam was to lie still 
and rest; and Mrs. Lang kissed her good-by. 

“Take care of Lina,’’? were her last words. 

“She is so flighty and imprudent, I’never should 
dare leave her’ if you were not the wisest and 
dearest of girls.’” 

It was-@ little comfort to feel that she was 
Prized by anybody ; but she could not trust her- 
self to talk. Until dusk she was left to herself; 





then Lina came creeping in with a quietude she 
did not often display. 

‘I wouldn’t disturb you before,’’ she’said. 
‘‘Is your head better? I’ve told Jones to let us 
have dinner in your dressing-room. You'd better 
not go down stairs.” 

Such attention was unheard of; and, indeed, 
Lina’s conduct during the whole evening was 
strangely different from her usual flighty man- 
ner. Nobody interrupted their tete-a-tete ; Wal-j 
ton Dane did not call; but Lina expressed no 
surprise thereat; indeed, never mentioned his 
name; and Miriam, noticing her reticence, was 
not slow to assign a reason for it. 

It was still early, when Lina said, 

“I'm tired to death, and there’s no good of 
sitting up. I mean to tell Jones to put out the 
lights down stairs, and send the servants off to 
bed. Everybody has been so busy these last few 
days.”’ 

It was very kind and thoughtful, and Miriam 
was glad to see the change in her. She felt 
strangely tender of the spoiled, beautiful child, 
in spite of the reckless manner in which she 
had sought happiness at her sister’s expense. 
She came up to Miriam to say good-night, and, 
of her own accord, stooped down and kissed her. 
Miriam drew the ‘pretty creature closer, and 
looked wistfully into the girlish face, that had 
wrought such havoc to her peace. Some im- 
pulse she could not resist made her lay her hand 
on the golden-tressed forehead, and say, 

‘*Good-night. God biess and keep my own 
dear sister.”’ 

Ordinarily, Lina would have received the bene- 
diction with a burst of laughter, irritating jests, 
or a show of impatience, according to her mood ; 
but to-night, she was so altered from her ordi- 
nary self, that she astonished Miriam by a sud- 
den burst of tears, clinging to, her, and sobbing, 

‘*I do love:you, Miriam! I dolove you! I'm 
sorry now 1 have.tormented you so often; but 
you don’t bear malice ?”’ 

“There is not a thought in my mind for you 
but. tenderness,’’, Miriam answered. 

‘¢ And you'll always. say it—always feel it?” 
pursued, Lina. ' - 

‘«¢ Always, I, promise; and,you know I never 
break my word!” 

In Miriam's strained, qualted mood, Lina’s 
unusual demonstrativeness did not seem singu- 
lar. She svas only afraid that:the girl would go 
on, and make full confession of the prize she had 
stolen, and: Miriam; could not, listen, yet, } 

‘You must.gote bed now;’’ she,said. ,, ‘: Kiss 
mé once more, and good-night, little sister.’’ 

Lina sobbed again for a few seconds, ,.then 
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started to her feet, arid ran abruptly out of the 
room. Miriam undressed, and said her sorrow- 
ful ~prayers, which she tried in vain to make 
earnest and resigned. She had crept into bed, 
and was about extinguishing the lamp, when she 
was startled by seeing Lina stand by her side. 

‘¢Is there anything the matter ?’’ she asked. 

Lina began to laugh almost hysterically. 

«Tm an idiot!’’ cried she. ‘I don’t know 
-what ails me to-night, but I couldn’t go—I mean, 
I couldn’t sleep till I heard you say over that 
you loved me.” 

“Tl say that as many times as you like,’ 
Miriam answered, gently. 

Lina laughed again, and turned to depart, 
came back and leaned over the pillow. 

‘<I’ve been as bad as possible,” she said, 
rapidly. ‘‘ Because you have scolded me lately, 
and—and, as I fancied, you were trying to keep 
guard over me, I wanted to teaze you. I even 
tried to flirt with dear old Walton ; but you don’t 
mind? There, now I'll go, and let you alone. 
Geod-night !”’ 

She was gone, and left Miriam to remember 
that Walton had flung away honor, affection, all 
for nothing! As she had feared from the first, 


the butterfly had only been amusing herself. 


And now, in addition to her own pain, she must 
know that Walton suffered. 

It was long before she slept; but at last she 
fell inte a troubled slumber, from which she was 
wakened by a sudden noise. The clock on the 
mantle was striking twelve. She tried to think 
it was that sound which had roused her, but in 
an instant the noise disturbed her anew; it was 
like the stealthy opening and shutting of a door, 
then a step—she knew she heard a step. 

Only Jones, perhaps. There might be a score 
of good reasons; but she must discover what it 
was. She was out of bed in a flash—the lamp 
lighted—portions of her dress put hurriedly on. 
Then a noise from without, steps and voices on 
the gravel. 

Miriam ran to the window, cautiously parted 
the curtains, and peered out. The moon was 
shining brightly ; it showed her a earriage draw- 
ing up near the entrance to the house-road. She 
bent further over, so as to command a view of 
the lawn. The rays fell upon a woman’s form 
standing muffled in a‘cloak, and beside her a 
man—that man was Walton Dane. 

In one instant she understood the whole—he 
and Lina were going toelope! His absence ; 
Lina’s strange conduct of the evening, were all 
accounted for. They had not courage to ‘face 
the consequences of their duplicity. They 
meant to fly and tet the truth be discovered 





when they were too far away to /héar either Te- 
proach or be witness of the trouble they had 
oceasionedy,. 1: 

Her first. thought was tolet'them go. Then she 
remembered how sorry a:picture it would make 
for them both—-the disgrace of » runaway-match 


-} —her step-mother’s trouble—the world of worry 


and mortification to all concerned. She must 
confront them; tell them quietly there was no 
necessity for proceeding to *ach extremities, 
They were welcome to their happiness, only let 
them be willing to accept it with such show of 
decorum a3 they. could muster, instead of steal- 
ing away like thieves, who had just robbed the 
plate-chest ! 

She threw a shawl over her shoulders, caught 
up the lamp, and ran down stairs. The front 
door was locked, the door into the breakfast. 
room open; a-rush of air told her that the win- 
dow which gave on the lawn was ajar. She set 
the light down, and hurried on. Another in- 
stant and she stood so close to the pair that she 
could have touched them, at the same instant 5 
prolonged whistle out shrill and sharp through 
the air. 

«Let me alone! ‘Let me go! How dare you 
stop me!’’ Lina was crying in an insane fury. 
“Oh, if I had a knife in my hand, I'd kill you, 
Walton Dane!’ 

“© You shall not go! My poor girl! you shall 
be saved in spite of yourself!’ he answered, 
‘Come back ! or I will pull the bell, and bring 
the whole house upon us!” 

‘¢ Walton! Lina!” exclaimed Miriam. 

They both turned. Lina fairly shrieked with 
rage, and Walton cried out, 

‘“‘Thank God! Take care of this crazy crev 
ture. Ill be back in a moment.”’ 

Miriam saw another man appear near the gate 
—saw Walton rush frantically toward him—was 
instinctively holding fast to Lina, who struggled 
and moaned, pleading and upbraiding all ins 
breath. But Miriam held her fast. The two 
men disappeared. There was a sound of several 
quick, heavy blows—the snap of a strong stick— 
broken murmurs of men’s voices; then the echo 
of carriage-wheels rolling rapidly away ; another 
moment and Walton was back. 

He picked Lina up as if she had been a baby, 
and carried her into the house, utterly regardless 
of her struggles, though in her fury she spared 
neither tooth or nail. 

Onee in the breakfast-room, he set her down, 
and brought the lamp Miriam: had ‘left «in the 
passage. It showed the elder ‘sister standing, 
white and still in the center of the room, sn 
Lina huddled in a miserable heap on the sof. 
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“Help her to bed, Miriam,” he said, calmly. 

«Don’t dare to touch me!’’ cried Lina, start- 
ing up. 

«If your make @ noise and rouse the servants, 
you will be sorry,” returned Walton. ‘If you 
had only kept your promise to me, you might 
have deen spared this mortification. I brought 
back from town the proofs of that man’s utter 
worthlessness and infamy.’ 

“TL don’t believe a word of it,” retorted she, 
defiantly. ‘‘I’ll marry Edgar More, in spite of 
you both—a pair of ——"* Her voice died in a 
passion of angry sobs. 

“Then you will marry a professional gambler ; 
aman who has been three months in prison in 
San Francisco as a common thie: and swindler,”’ 
pursued Walton. 

«I don’t believe it—I won’t !” 

“Miriam, read those,’”’ said Walton, and he 
placed in her hands two papers, which she me- 
chanically read aloud—the deposition of a well- 
known California judge. 

There was a moment’s silence, broken by 
Lina’s running out of the room. They heard 
her ascend the stairs, and lock herself into her 
chamber. Then Walton turned to his betrothed, 
and briefly told the story of the past fortnight. 


He had been moving heaven and earth to break 
off the entanglement between Lina and that man, 
without letting either Miriam or her mother 
know of it. 

“Teven took the letters she wrote him and 


hid in the oak tree,”” he ‘said. ‘She had pro- 
mised me not to see him again until I at least 
gave her my proofs of his ill conduct. I knew 
the letters reached New York by the steamer. I 
was detained so that I could not get back till 





late. By a happy accident I met More, saw 
the carriage, and understood that the crazy girl 
meant to run away with him. I got here first, 
caught her as she came out of the house. Well, 
I think, after his little punishment, he'll not 
trouble us further.”’ 

Another moment, and Miriam was sobbing on 
his breast. She could not rest till she had told 
the whole story of her unworthy doubts—bared 
her heart before him, and received full pardon 
for the wrong she had done his truth. 

The only penance Walton exacted was that 
their marriage should take place at once. He 
would not trust her alone for another fortnight 
even; and Miriam had no arguments left whrere- 
with to combat his determination. 

In the hurry and confusion of the next two 
weeks, Lina recovered her audacious spirits, and 
literally forgot her disappointment and mortifi- 
cation. She was to go with her mother to Eu- 
rope, as soon ‘as the wedding was over, and, in 
the brilliant dreams the prospect called up, quite 
put'that summer love affair out of her mind, 
with the facility common to her sort. 

But when the new-made husband and wife 
were going away, she did have the grace to show 
a little ‘feeling,’ and whispered through her 
tears, 

“‘['m sorry, and I'll never be foolish again— 
only do love me !’’ 

They could easily promise. Life had bloomed 
into such beauty, it was easy to forgive and cher- 
ish her as she desired! But Miriam never for- 
got that the greatest sin we can commit toward 
one who loves us, is to keep a doubt hidden, even 
for an instant, in our hearts, however hard to 
give it utterance, and sue for pardon. 
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BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


Tuat youthful face, that brow so fair, 
Crowned with its clustering, sunny hair; 
That gracefal, stately head ; 
They tell me—but it cannot be— 
That thou, in death's dread mystery 
Art wrapped—art dead ! 


That from those lips no fond caress, 

Though stéeped in deepest tenderness, 
Can now an answer wake. 

The most impassioned prayer of love, 

That loyal heart can no more move, 
Nor its deep shumber break ! 


Close folded down: the fringed li¢ Mes, 
Over the dark and tender eyes; 
Vanished the light they wore 





But, surely, o’er the silent stream, 
Our beacon bright, those eyes will beam 
From off the “ other shoro.” 


Thou dead? No! no! for even yet 
‘Thy voice to boyish laughter sct, 
Seems filling all the air ; 
And echoing through the wide, old hall, 
Comes mingling with the bounding fall 
Of light feet:on the stuir. 


Undimmed the glory of thy face! 

Fet in its beauty lay @ trace 
-Of-wartiing given. 

The fairest are too fratl to stray 

Long o'er this dreary, earthly way, 
Long out of Heaven, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


¥ Jor wasa coward. Heihad no help to. give, 


i 


and some secret reasoh made hin» avoid her in §, 


her pain. He called the landlady, a quiet, old, 
country-bred woman, 

‘*She has heard some ‘ill' news. Be kind to 
her, and let nobody.ask her questions,’’ she 
said. 

‘T have no gossips about me,”’ she answered, 
eurtly. But, when ishe looked ‘at Mrs. Biddle, 
she lifted the poor little woman up as tenderly 
as she would a-baby. Ally had .one of those 
weak, appealing faces, that perpetually ask for 


¢are and petting, and never fail to receive it. 


Then Simms, after waiting te hear that she 
had revived, went out to find a certain old friend 
of his, and bring him to her. Joe had not im- 


‘bibed the modern popular. contempt for the ; 





was Alison Ferrars ?’’ with a significant compre- 
hension in his face, 

“Yes.’? Joe’s face grew scarlet, 

‘So, so! I’m sorry for you, Joe. But itis 
the other’ woman’ whose, lot is the hardest.” He 
was drawing on his,overcoat as he spoke. 

‘*Sanah Webb,t, She. has. lost. nothing! She 


‘has triumphed. It is Alison who is left.de 


serted and childless to-night... You forget, sir.” 

‘‘No. , Bat I know this Biddle. He will come 
back to his' wife. He is a mere ragof aman, in 
spite of;his big body and resolute talk.” 

“You do not think he knew of her safety, 
then?” 

‘« Assuredly not. He has not the face to com- 
mit a great crime. Come; I am ready, We will 
do the best we can. That is little enough, No 
trains will go out until morning. You shall go 


clergy. In his eyes they were all men of God, } on to Buffalo then, and I will take Mrs. Biddle 


better fitted than ordinary moréals to deal with 
any human pain. And this ol man had held 
Joe in his arms when he was .a baby—catechised, 
christened him; lectured him with stinging sa- 


tire, all through his idle, gawking boyhood, as he } 


eyed, as boys do, men’s vives. Some of his stern, 
sharp sayings burned in Joe’s memory yet like 
coals of fire. The old man was'rough with men. 

‘¢ But with her, he'll be tender as his Master,”’ 
thought Simms, as he limped up to the parson- 
age gate. 

Mr. Benner came to the door himself to open 
it. He was a tall, shabbily-dressed man, with 
bent shoulders, and a large-featured, dark, 
anxious face. It lighted up with a smile, not 
like a woman’s, for it owned a strong tenderness 
such as a woman’s face never shows. 

“Why, my boy!, Come in, come in! How 
goes it, Joe? 1 received: your letter. I looked 
for you ali day,’ and hurried him. in. 

Joe told his story in a few moments—told the 
whole of it. If there were any cure or help in 
this desperate strait, he was sure to find it here. 
‘«T want you to help her, sir,’’ he said, standing 
straight on his, one foot, and pressing his hands 
together. ‘‘There’s-mebody on this: earth that 
seems to me to come so close:to God’as’you. You 
have known all thé troubles of my life, and helped 
me with them. I want,you:to, help her.” 

The old man looked up suddenly, “This lady 
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to New York... On one track or the other we will 
find them, and trust to God:for the rest.” 

It was a matter, Joe thouglit, with which God 
as yet had had but little to do.: The devil had 
been the only :power, at work so far... How could 
Joe know that Satan himself came and went now, 
as in the days of Job, commissioned to test and 
try the sons of men; that no ‘temptation had 
been set in the way of the guilty woman, with- 
out power being given to her to resist it, if she 
had so willed. 

When they reached the hotel, they found the 
old landlady standing at a window in the hall, 
close to Ally’s room. Her eyes were reddened 
with crying. 

“She will not see any one, not even you, 
friend Benner,” holding out her hand respect- 
fully, as. she recognized him. ‘ Her pain is very 
great, poor child, whatever is the cause.” 

«But you must go in, sir.'~ She must have ad- 
vice and comfort,’’ urged Joe,"'impatient as 8 
boy. 

‘«She lies in a stupor, and motions me away, 
when I come near her.” ‘ 

‘« Advice» and | comfort would: weigh for very 
little with her to-night; Joe, Every heart must 
taste its own bitterness alone. Sympathy isa 
poor matter after all. In the morning T may per- 
haps act for her.” 

It was unnatural for Alison to refuse sym 
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pathy, as Joe well knew. There was not one whit 
of heroic stoicism about her. Wher her finger 
ached at home, the whole household were sum- 
moned to help her to bear it... She had never 
had a tooth pulled, that it was not held as‘a ca- 
tastrophe by all of her acquaintance, and.a sub- 
ject for unlimited talk, and fussing, and petting. 
The picture of her lying white and still, alone 
with this mortal grief,upon her, appalled him. 
He told Mr. Benner’ what he feared; but the old 
mah did not move. ’ 

«] will not force myself upon her, if she does 
not wish it. A great pain is like a disease that 
touches the vitals; it often seems to change the 
very nature of the patient, Let her be alone 
until morning.” 

When morning came, it seemed as though the 
old man had been correct in his judgment. He 
was with Joe in a waiting-room, when the door 
opened, and Alison came in. The color had all 
gone from her face; but she was composed and 
grave; a different woman, Joe felt, from the old 
Ally he had known, 

She went straight upto the old man, looked at 
him keenly a moment, and then held out her 
hand. 

“T heard you were here, and wished to help 
me. I am glad you came; I need help,’’ she 
said, apparently without any emotion. 

Mr. Benner caught her mood at once. , He ex- 
pressed no sympathy. ‘This is what I pro- 
posed, Mrs. Biddle, that Mr. Simms should take 
the next train to Buffalo, and I, if you would 
allow me, would accompany you to New York. 
In either case, we will overtake your husband,”’ 

“Overtake my husband? You do not under- 
stand. He is married. He has another wife.” 

“T know it, madam.”’ 

“Then you must know that I can have no,wish 
to overtake them.”’ 

“You do not mean to give him up!’’cried Joe. 

“He has given me up,’’ still keeping her eye 
fixed on Mr. Benner. ‘Robert Biddle shall 
never look upon my face again.” 

: “He thought you were dead, Alison,”’ faltered 
oe. 

“Whether dead or living, he gave me up. He 
has another woman’s kisses on his lips. Do you 
think he can come back to me?” ; 

“My dear young lady,” said the old. man, 
gently, laying his hand on her head. 

But she stopped him. 

“Do not talk to me of my husband further. I 
know what is right to do.” Her eyes wandered 
about the room, and there was & vagueness in 
them that kept Mr. Benner wisely silent. He 
Roted, too, as Joe did not, under her apparent 
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stolidity, the dull; discolored marking of her 
face, and a tremor of the muscles, that boded no 
good. She stood closer, asking him, in a shrill, 
fierce whisper, 

“Did you know they had Jenny? 
have Jenny !”’ 

‘You must have the child, certainly, in any 
case,” he said, soothingly. ‘‘ But to get her you 
must follow them.”’ 

She stood silent for a while, the shadows of 
terrible emotions falling on her face; but only 
the shadows. Ally was too,,weak a woman to 
suffer as her rival would have done in her place. 

«It would kill me to see them together,’’ she 
said. ‘ But I must have Jenny!” 

Mr, Benner drew Joe aside. ‘‘ Inquire how 
soon the train starts. I will see that she is ready. 
Only constant action can keep her safe, and the 
thought of the child, It is the brain that is 
threatened, It is unnatural for any woman to 
give up her husband in this way.”’ 

But Ally’s brain was as clear as his own. 
Even Joe did not comprehend that she had ac- 
tually given up Robert Biddle forever. A wo- 
man of more intellect and strength of love would 
have resented her wrong more passionately, and 
afterward have pardoned the offender. Ally, 
like all gentle, sweet-tempered women, was ob- 
stinate and implacable. She would never take 
her husband into his old place in her heart ; but 
she could not leave it empty. She tried to fill it 
with Jenny. 


I must 


7 
CHAPTER XVI. 

‘« THERE is no better place to lose oneself than 
in a great city,’ Sarah had rung into Biddle’s 
ears, from the: time of their leaving Carlisle. 
‘«We will mever be safe until we reach New 


York.’’ But Biddle doubted, and queried, and 
changed his mind half-a-dozen times, Was it, 
after all, best to accept the place in Illinois? 
He had not decided; he must have time for de- 
liberation. She was rushing him headlong into 
the matter—very likely into destruction. How 
could he tell? Women were always impetuous ; 
lacked judgment utterly, so far as business was 
concerned. Besides, this skulking about; going 
into what ought to be his legitimate work like a 
thief in the dark, was not altogether to his taste. 
He had hoped, with every year, to lead a higher, 
more honorable life, instead of———- ‘And I 
should have expected, Sarah,” fixing his eyes 
steadily on her, ‘‘ that you would have aided me 
in that endeavor.” 

She winced under this visibly, They were 
sitting opposite to each other in -a railroad car, 
when he said it, and, for a long time afterward, 
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When he had dropped off into a doze, she sat 
looking steadfastly at his broad, heavy face. 

She had meant to be*his good angel, and she 
was leading him down the road both to dishonor 
and to crime. 

‘But I love you so, I love you!” she said, 
inaudibly, touching his hand timidly, as it lay 
on her knee. 

She had no other excuse to. offer her own soul 
than that; and the mote"savage its upbraidings 
were the more ‘steadily she closed her thin lips, 
and went on her’ way, inexorable. 

Twice Biddle had ‘stopped over night ‘at way- 
stations for the purpose of writing back to his 
employers a full statement of the offer made him, 
and his determination to decline ‘it. The truth 
was, that, for ‘the ‘sake of profit, in his secret 
soul, he wanted to accept it; but the incessant 
urging of his néw wife was intolerable to him 
She did not know her place; he was no child to 
be dictated to by ® woman. Poor, dear Ally had 
always had the sense to see that. So he reasoned. 
Sarah, on her part, had ceased to reason. Ifone 
of these threatened letters disclosed their where- 
abouts at home, the next mail would bring the 
tidings of Ally’s return to life. That was the 
sole fact that stared her blankly in the face. In 
the constant terror of it she lost all tact and dis- 
cretion. Attimes she was tempted to throw her- 
self before him, and confess the truth, and urge 
him to be true to her. “But would he be true? 
That was a question which she could not answer. 
This man of gigantic intellect, oht of whom she 
had manufactured for herself a god, was, she 
dully felt now, when she was brought near to 
him, drawn here and there by the most trivial 
threads was at once ‘whimsical and obstinate. 
Such a journey as Sarah’s, witli an avenging Ne- 
mesis behind her, is enough for iiost women, 
without dragging a male out of peril also. 

She grew wearied at last,'and. in desperation, 
resolved to remain passive, and let Providence, 
or the devil, do with them what they would 
They were in a hotel then at a way-station 
Jenny climbed into her father's arms. 

4« Where are we going, papa?” 

“« Ask your mother, child,’’ with an irritable 
laugh. ‘She is the pioneer of this party.” 

‘No, Robert,” gently, taking his hand. “I 
have perhaps advised you too muck. If you 
think best for us to return, I am willing.” 

Biddile’s counténance suddenly cleared. «Go 
back! Nothing of the kind! [ve ‘been deli- 
berating about it, silently, and have determined, 
once for all, to leave the village. We'll lose our- 
selves in INindis, for a few years, and try what 


luck will do for us there. Your advice is always 
® 





welcome, dear; but a man must decide for him. 
self, you know,”’ with a fond, patronizing caress, 
Sarah leaned her head against his shoulder, 
with a murmur of content. Fate had decided 
for her. Fate! She gave it no other name, 
_ The next day they went direct to New York. 
Biddle, no longer feeling his wife’s direction, 
followed it ‘implicitly. Owing to their several 
delays, they reached the city three days after 


Mr. Benner with Alison, who, after searching in 


the hotel registrars for them, had gone to Phila- 
delphia 

As they drove up from the ferry, Sarah said, 
timidly, ‘‘ You are going to an hotel? There 
will be no danger of detection there.” 

Robert had intended to do so, but now he an- 
swered, promptly, ““Why, the arrivals are pub- 
lished every morning, child! In an hour 1 
would have my old correspondents in the trade 
all about me, or run against somebody from the 
village. No. I know of a quiet boarding-house, 
where we are going. ' By-the-way, I forgot to 
give the address to the driver.” 

She smiled bitterly as’ he pulled the check- 
string. She had found the way to govern him, 
through his perverseness; but the way was dis- 
tasteful to her. 

It was'a quiet sad small house to which he 
took her, kept by a Quaker lady; the only in- 
mates two or three men of business, who at- 
tended to their own affairs; no prying, sympa- 
thizing female eyesto take an interest in “the 
bride,’’ and peer too curiously into her history. 

Her parlor was large and sunny; the back- 
windows operied on the bay. For the first two 
days Biddle remained closely at home, sending 
a messenger for the letters, which were in the 
office for him. Among these was one from Hern- 
shaw, forwarded from the village, urging him to 
come on without delay. 

«My mind’s made up,” he said, for the twen- 
tieth time. “I'll go, Sarah.’’ ‘Now, however, 
he really seemed to mean what he said. He re- 
plied to Hernshaw, accepting his offer, and then 
set himself to the composition of a letter to his 
employers at home, stating that he had received 
an offer from Russia, so tempting that he could 
not refuse it, and would sail in the steamer leav- 
ing that week for Calais. In spite of her agony 
of suspense, Sarah could not but be amused st 
the high pressure of excitement under’ which 
this missive was composed. One minute his con 
science asserting itself, in groans® and muttered 
oaths, over the ‘damnable lie ;” the next, bresk- 
ing out irito a ‘chuckle of satisfaction of having 
outwitted the men at home. The latter feeling 
happened to be uppermost as it was finished. 
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“Messrs, Warrendon & Co.,’’ directing the 
envelope in his careful, square chirography, and 
looking at it, his head on one side. ‘There! 
The whole plan is very neatly conceived and 
carried out, Sarah, I flatter myself,” wafering 
the envelope with a nod oftriumph. ‘So! that 
matter is disposed of.’’ 

“I will give it to the servant, to have it 
posted,” rising and taking up the letter with 
trembling fingers. 

“There is no haste. Well, as you please, my 
dear.” But, unknown to him, she went out her- 
sell with the letter. The nearest station was but 
afew doors away. She dropped it in, and then 
came home. He was still sitting on the chintz 
sofa, facing the clear, glowing fire. The late sun- 
set glittered over the broad bay, and lighted the 
western windows with a flame. Jenny, lay half 
asleep on the rug. Sarah Webb sat. down close 
beside her husband. He was her husband. ..She 
was almost secure of him. In the morning they 
would leave New. Nork, and then all danger was 
over forever. 

That hour, curiously enough, was full of quiet, 
deep tenderness and happiness to the woman. 
Love, after all, was stronger with her than her 
rigid, inexorable conscience, or. fear of detection. 
This man, who was so dear to her every sense 
and thought, was nearer,and more real than the 
far-off heaven and God, or the dread of half- 
credited, eternal punishments hereafter. 

The fire burned softly. The red glow of the 
sun shone more.and more dimly on .the wide 
sheet of water without, as they sat quietly to- 
gether in the twilight. Meanwhile, they did not 
hear the footsteps, that far-off through the hur- 
trying crowd, came closer and closer. to them, 
with the certainty of fate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Tue red light had faded out into a melancholy 
gray. The fire threw a less cheerful glow about 
the room. A servant tapped at the door, pre- 
sently, and, coming in, spread the tea-table, and 
lighted the gas. She was a Frenchwoman, and, 
just before she went, out, with a pleasant smile, 
she placed a vase of violets beside Sarah. 

“Flowers for madame, and the evening paper 
monsieur.”’ 

Sarah caught at the still damp sheet, and 
turned to the hotel-lists on the inner page, while 
Robert took up the tiny vase. 

“How delicious this perfume is! You forgot 
tothank the woman, my dear. A very clever, 
obliging girl, I notice,’’ 

Down the long list her eye ran, half-blinded 





as it looked, then stopped. ‘C. Benner, Car- 
lisle, Mrs. Robert Biddle.” 

Now that the danger was upon her, she was 
cool and tranquil, just as a soldier feels his 
nerves tighten and brace as he grapples with the 
foe. She comprehended the situation in all its 
bearings. Simms had encountered Ally on the 
platform, that she had herself seen ; but, instead 
of taking her back to the village, had sent her 
on with this man, Benner, to overtake them. 

‘* But it is useless !’’ her eye dilating with tri- 
umph. ‘She has no clue.to us, and, by to-mor- 
row morning, we will be on our way to Llinois!’’ 
She tore the paper carelessly, throwing it, bit by 
bit, into the fire. ‘+ We will take an early train, 
Robert ?”’ 

“Yes, Isupposeso. Though I heard to-day 
there was a man in the city, whom I would very 
much like to see. A clergyman; Benner, from 
Carlisle. Why, you are burning the evening 
paper, Sarah |” 

‘‘Oh, I am sorry! I am horribly careless! 
But the first page is uninjured. This man, Ben- 
ner, you said ?”’ 

‘‘T always like to read the whole of a paper,” 
tes:ily. ‘Yes, he came last night, and is stop- 
ping at a house down town. I met Scott, an old 
acquaintance, on the street to-day, and he spoke 
of it as an odd coincidence, that Benner should 
have called on him this morning to find out my 
whereabouts, if possible. He had business of 
importance with me, which he did not tell to 
Scott.”’ 

‘*You gave your address to Scott for him?’ 
quietly. 

“Yes, I did,” anxiously. ‘I did not think 
that was violating our intention of secrecy. Ben- 
ner is from Carlisle, you know, and I’ll tell him 
the same story about Russia. Besides, there are 
several little matters at home, which I forgot to 
settle in my letter, and I can mention them to 
Benner—make him a sort of agent, in fact. He 
is a most reliable, conscientious man. Shall we 
have our tea now ?”’ 

‘* A reliable man,’”’ she repeated, mechanically. 
** Will he be here to-night ?’’ 

‘How on earth can I tell? That depends al- 
together on what his business is with me, or his 
opinion of its importance. If he does not come 
to-night, we will see him, no doubt, in the morn- 
ing. Come, Jenny, mother will give you some 
bread and butter.” 

Jenny got up fretting, and sat down by the 
table. The meals were always long. Biddle ate 
leisurely, as he did everything, and was fond 
of talking over the events of the day at supper. 
He poured out his own tea, this evening, as usual, 
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sweetening it himself. It was little thing; but 
it had stung Sarah to the quick, when they were 
first married, ‘to find that he had remembered 
Ally’s childish entreaty, that no one should ever 
do this after 'she was gone—and that he meant 


still to regard it. To-night it had a fresh and | 


bitter significance. 

«He keeps her place open for her, though he 
thinks herdead. She is alive; she is coming to 
claim it. She may be at the door even now.” 

Sitting at the cheerful table, smiling as Bid- 
dle talked, bending over Jenny to ‘satisfy her in- 
cessant wants, it seemed’to hér that hours had 
passed. She felt, perhaps, the desperate “ pluck” 
which mang‘ the murderer, waiting for the sum- 
mons to death. The door-bell rang again and 
again. Her unnaturally-quickened hearing de- 
tected every word spoken, even the far-off foot- 
falls on the pavement. 

Biddle sipped, and sipped at his tea, ‘‘ This 
tea has a most delicate flavor. Sarah, I will buy 
some Of it in the morning to take with us.’” 

*¢ You will wait to see Benner, then?” 

‘‘I think so. Unless he calls to-night. You 
are eating nothing, my dear. Try these cro- 
quettes ; they are delicious.” 

While she waited, listening with the same set 
smile immovable on her face, he began to dis- 
cuss some book he had been reading. Mulish, 
and dull, and slow, as Biddle was, in his per- 
sonal relations, he had a keen, delicate taste, in 
matters of books and art. He had strong ideas, 
and piquant words to express them. 

She was conscious of this, even at that immi- 
nent moment. Her brain never had been 80 
keen in its instincts. She noted every fine point 
of thought, every delicacy of expression. He 
was hers. Every intellectual talent, every pas- 
sion and sympathy, linked them together—one 
flesh and one blood. i 

With that puny, silly woman, who. was coming 


to claim him, he had not one feeling in common. ; 


He hesitated, once or twice, glanced at her 
uneasily, and stopped at last. “Why do you 
look at me with such woeful, passionate eyes ?’’ 
rising and going toward her. 

“If I should lose you, Robert?” 

‘Tut, tut! How foolish and morbid you wo- 
men grow!” kissing her carelessly. But the 
kiss was like fire to her chilled blood. ' It nerved 
her. She stood up; and smiled back at him, 


with brilliant, defiant eyes. There should not } 


be defeat now. She had given her soul to win 
him. There was nothing she would not do ra- 
ther than let him gonothing. 

Biddle was still sulking. ‘It is the confine- 
ment here that makes.you gloomy and morbid. 





eine eee) 
I feel the effects of it myself. ‘We will go out, 
to-night; we'll risk meeting people who know 
us. What do you say to it?” uncertainly, as 
usual. ‘The opera, or one of the theatres? ]t 
is so long since 1 have been to any place of amuse. 
ment.” 

Here was a chance of salvation! If he were 
out of the way, and she could meet Ally, and 
this champion of hers alone, she could outwit 
them. So long as Biddle was ignorant that his 
wife lived, she felt that her strength and cun- 
ning was a match for all the world beside. 

She answered eagerly. ‘+ You are quite right, 
Robert. Go, byall means. I cannot leave J enny; 
but you ‘need fresh air and relaxation. Go to 
the opera. It is so long since you have heard 
music that deserves the name.’” 

“‘Thatis true. Ido feel completely run down. 
Men need 'winding-up just as clocks do. ‘What 
time-is it? Past seven, eh? I believe I will go, 
Sarah; but,” recollecting himself, ‘it was you 
who needed the change. You must stay to mope 
with Jenny. And then, if Benner comes? I 
forgot Benner.” 

“Twill see him. I can postpone your busi- 
ness with him until morning. I cannot go, But 
there is no reason we both should be prisoners 
with Jenny.” 

‘‘T wish we had left her at home. Well, if 
you insist on it; it seems horribly selfish in me, 
But you are always sacrificing yourself. I'll be 
ready in ten minutes.” 

He was pleased as a boy promised a holiday. 
Sarah could hear him in the adjoining chamber, 
while he dressed, tramping about, whistling and 
singing. ' 

If he were but gone! ' Then she’ could find 
room to breathe. With him on one’ side, and 
Alison coming on the other, she felt the airstifled 
and choked. <igy 

He entered presently in evening dress. There 
was a certain heavy dignity, an air of authority 
in Robert Biddle, that made him, even to strang- 
ers, @ noticeable man. But, in the eyes of this 
poor, purblind woman, he was like unto a God. 
He went over to Jenny, who was ctirled aé usual 
on the sofa, and kissed her lightly, and thea 
came up to Sarah, laughing, as he caught her 
look, fixed on him. 

“You silly child! Confess now you think 
there is no man who looks the hero as’ does yout 
husband.” He’ stroked her soft, brown hair, 
adding, with a half sigh, “ Nobody ever loved 
me as you have done, I think, Sarab.” 

**No, no one,” passionately. “If you would 
but believe that, Robert, whate¥er comes.” 

“I do believe it. Well, good-night. It is t 
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bad to leave you here, as I said before. Make 
an appointment with Benner,.if he calls, for to- 
morrow morning.. I have made up my mind to 
take the early: train. If he don’t come before 
that time his business can. go..,,I, don’t. suppose 
it is of any moment after all. . These clergymen 
make an affair of life and; death ont of every 
penny church-tax. Yes; I’m determined to take 
the early train, Benner or no Benner. 

Sarah did not reply. 

“ Good-night, my love.” He turned, back to 
give her another kiss, more tenderly than was 
his wont. ‘You don’t think me more selfish 
than other men, eh ?”’ nodding and laughing back 
atthe door, on the woman whose face he was 
never to see again. 

She pressed her hands’ oyer her eyes, listen- 
ing. The heavy steps sounded in the hall, on 
the steps, on the stone-pavement outside, and 
reached the intersecting street, and were lost. 
Then she looked up, the blood. going from her 
heart with one paralyzing throb. 

He was gone, and she was safe. <A thousand 
plans came swarming) in her brain to baffle Ben- 
ner, if he came; and, in the morning, they wouid 
be gone. 

The French maid came to remove the tea- 
things, glaneed, with quick eyes, at the child 
and at Sarah, seated, before the fire. ‘Madame 
was triste—a little homesick, bride:as she was,”’ 
she thought ;.and said aloud, ‘shall I remove 
mademoiselle? It is time for her to sleep, ma- 
dame?” 

“No,” she said, brusquely. 

“T shall close the, window, perhaps? The 
night air is damp from the water.”’ 

Sarah shook her head. The girl lowered the 
light, fancying the lady. was inclined to sleep, 
or at least to meditate. As she was closing the 
door, Sarah stopped her. 

“There have been no inquiries for Mr. Bid- 
dle this evening ?”” 

“No, madame.” 

“If any gentleman comes alone, we are not. at 
home. But if a lady is with him, admit her. 
You comprehend.?”? 

“Perfectly, madame.” 

“Are there many persons in the house? I 
mean at this present moment? 

The girl could not, hide a surprised glance. 
“No,madame. Messieurs, the gentlemen board- 
ers, do not return till late, and there are Legit 
of the servants but, myself in the house, and Mrs. 
Halsted herself walks to the church, Unfortu- 
nately, madame desires assistance in some way, 
perhaps ?”? , 

“No. You can go,” 





The house was but two rooms deep at this side- 
The parlor in which Sarah sat was a back-room, 
with a low, French window opening directly 
over the, waters of the bay; the chamber adjoin- 
ing opened on the street, on the left side of the 
hall. She rose presently, and went into this 
room, which was,in total darkness, bret for the 
glimmer of the street-lamps outside. Stationing 
herself by the,window, she could, unseen, watch 
the approach of any one from the street. The 
French maid,,monarch of all she surveyed in 
the empty house, went up-stairs and down, sing- 
ing to herself, and finally took up her position 
at the area-door, in the jauntiest of hats and 
cherry-colored ribbons, telegraphing and nod- 
ding to,some of her companions at a door down 
the street... There were few passers-by; the 
street being a quiet one, occupied, by dwelling- 
houses,, A few. lights twinkled jn windows, 
here and there; but,,as the evening darkened, 
even they went out; and it grew lonelier and 
drearier ;.a chilly, wind whisiled through the 
leafless maple-trees that lined the pavement, 
with a forboding sigh. Sarah shivered, and was 
drawing back, when she caught sight of a woman 
on the other side of the street, walking slowly 
up and down, and watchingthe house. A small 
woman, wrapped in a waterproof cloak, 

Sarah drew along, breath, and set her teeth 
hard. 

It had come then. 

But the woman was in no haste to enter, - She 
was watching the maid-servant, who yentured 
now,and then.a.few steps down the street to gos- 
sip, and then as hurriedly returned. Sarah’s 
instincts; were, keen. 

“It is her child she has come for! 
trying to steal a, look ,at it! 
For the moment she pitied Ally sincerely. 
was a woman, after all. 

The, maid, grown bolder, at last wrapped a 
shawl about her, and going down to her friends, 
disappeared in the baker’s shop. As soon as she 
was out of sight, the woman darted across the 
street, and entered the hall-door, which had 
been: left ajar. Sarah let the window-curtain 
fall, and hid herself in the darkest corner of the 
chamber, from which she could look into the 
room where Jenny lay asleep, The gas was low 
and dimly lighted, the child on the couch, A 
chilly night wind blew in the open window from 
the bay; outside, the deep water plashed sul- 
lenly,; far across. its dark surface, a few lights 
glimmered from distant ships. . The door into 
the-hall opened softly; in.2 moment Alison Bid- 
dle, with stealthy steps, stood.in the room. She 
did not see the child at first; peered aout, 


She is 
Poor wretch !”’ 
She 
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breathing hard and quick. In that brief space 
Sarah had time to recognize the old face. There 
it was, with all the plump, pink and white, the 
saucy mouth, bright, shallow, blue eyes “ that 
won my husband from me,” she gritted fiercely 
between her teeth. ‘*She went away to die, and 
she has come back strong and hearty. She will 
live for years—if nothing happens.” 

Were those last words her own thought, or did 
some one whisper themin herear? They struck 
through her like a cold dart. “With an impa- 
tient gesture, half shudder, half shrug, she crept 
closer to the open door. 

At that instant Ally first saw her child. 

Her action was so strange and unexpected that 
it startled the woman, who was watching her. 
She stood quite still, a tremor seeming to pass 
over her whole body; and then she began to ap- 
proach it with a slow, noiseless movement, like 
an animal or bird magnetized and drawn palf 
against its will. 

Sarah Webb smiled contemptuously; yet the 
tears were in her eyes. 

‘‘ How she loves that miserable little mite!” 
she muttered. 

But when Ally touched her baby, she was her 
old self again. She caught it to her breast and 
cried, sobbed, laughed aloud,and then'was sud- 
denly silent, kissing its face, its dress, its feet; 
turning up the sleeves to look at the chubby little 
arms, curling the dark hair on her finger. She 
had evidently forgotten her husband, his wife— 
everything but the child. 

After awhile she knelt, quite motionless, be- 
side it, leaning her head on her hands. Sarah 
glanced at the clock. In an hour Robert Bid- 
dle would be at home. 

««She will take my place, and I will be cast 
out. No woman on the street yonder will have 
a fouler state or name than mine. Unless——”’ 

What poisonous thoughts had entered her soul 
as she stood watching Robert Biddle’s wife and 
child, no one can know, nor by what means they 
prevailed with her. But they had done their 
work. In her hand she held an air-pistol, which 
Biddle had bought that day; a mere toy, yet 
whose deadly work was noiseless and sure. 

The task before her was easy and certain. They 
were alone in the house. No one had seen Alison 
enter; she had,’in all probability, come without 
Mr. Benner’s knowledge. They were alone in 
the house together. 

She held the tiny instrument in her hand. A 
touch on the trigger would be enough. Without, 
the deep, silent. water, that had concealed so 
many crimes, waited to hide hers. 


She stcsi motionless a moment, then raised ’ 





her arm slowly. The long temptation; the battle 
between the right and’ passion “had reached its 
close. It needed but a bend of her finger and 
Robert Biddle was hers for life: This puny 
woman had cheated and robbed her at every 
turn ; it was justice to put her out of the way. 

The dull light flickered on the kneeling figure 
and the child; brought also into sudded relief 
the thin, distorted fate, peering from the half. 
open door; the outstretched arm—— The Evil 
Power, that’ for so long had been slowly tight- 
ening its grasp on the woman’s brain and soul. 
had her wholly in its hold. 

Yet there was a moment’s pause. There was 
God above. Her finger bent on the trigger, and 
then 

With a sudden, passionate cry, she dashed it 
down, and, turning to the wall, covered her head 
with her arms. 

A blank horror opened before her. It was not 
the loss of the. man she loved; it was not the 
ruined life waiting for her after this night. She 
saw herself. She was an adulteress—in another 
moment amurderess. That Spirit, which no man 
can name, wrestled for her soul with the vice which 
had claimed it so long—wrestled and prevailed. 

As Ally, startled by the cry, waited, holding 
her child to her breast, terrified and trembling, 
the chamber-door was opéned;'and Sarah Webb 
stood before her. She had fancied how, if they 
met, the guilty woman would cower and shrink 
out of her sight. But it was the innocent wife 
who quailed. Some dominant feeling upheld 
Sarah at the moment, and made her scarcely 
conscious of the evil she had wrought to her 
victim. Her own debased, degraded self, thrast 
out all other objects. 

“You came for your child?” she said, with 
an unnatural calmness. ‘Take her, and go. 
Your husband will come to you.” 

«T—I,” hesitated Ally. 

«Go, at once! He will come to you. But! 
must send him. Can you not trust me to tell 
him? Don’t you see that I must account to him 
for the child’s absence ?”’ 

“You always thought me silly, but—” 

A bitter smile came to Sarah’s face, and then 
it blanched with an unnatural pallor. A moment 
before she had pitied the mother, erying ove? 
her child, but now utter loathing overcame her, 
of the paltry, pretty creature, who robbed her 
of happiness and love. 

She turned from her. “My God, woman: 
won’t you go?” fiercely wringing her hands. She 
could not trust herself. * Take her away! Tsk 
her away !”” she prayed, under her breath, ashe 
stood by the window, looking out into the night 
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The damp winds blew into her face. The 
water swelled into angry waves, 

When she turned, the room was.vacant. Then 
she sat down, and waited for Robert Biddle. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Binpie, on his way to the opera, encountered 
Mr. Benner. The clergyman had a sincere, pity 
forthe man. ‘‘ He has sinned unknowingly,” 
he said. ‘‘So has his wife. They are. good, 
Christian people, led, through circumstances, into 
this terrible error. What is the best and clearest 
way out of it 2” 

Such were the questions perplexing the good 
man’s mind, as he came down the city toward 
Biddle’s boarding-house, after leaving Ally, as 
he thought, at home. When he met the man 


of whom he was in search on the street, he- 


took him to a private room of a hotel they were 
passing, and then, wth infinite tenderness and 
caution, broke the new. to him. He was beyond 
measure astonished by the manner in which it 
was received. He had made no allowance for 
Biddle’s ox-like slowness, and some other quali- 
ties of which he was ignorant. 

“Ally alive! It can’t be! It’s impossible! 
Why my advices were minute and certain. Cer- 
tain, sir. No doubt of them. You've been 


hoaxed, undoubtedly... People like to play such 
tricks on clergymen. They are always credulous. 
Why, do you suppose,” breaking out with fresh 
energy, “that, if I'd thought it possible she 
could be living, I’d have married again ?’’ 


“No! No!” earnestly. ‘+ Be assured, Mr. 
Biddle, no one will censure you on that score. 
And yet I cannot hide the fact. Your wife is 
alive. She is with me in this city.’ 

“Ally! In this city!” He was silent for a 
moment, all his old love rushing back and mak- 
ing him blind to everything else. . ‘« You're not 
mistaken ?”’ putting his hand on Mr Benner’s 
shoulder, and looking into his face with kind- 
ling eyes. “Ally alive! God help the child! 
She wasn’t drowned, then? Howisshe? Isshe 
strong again? Why she hasn’t seen Jenny for 
two years. Where isshe? Come! Come! Make 
haste, for God’s sake!” starting up. “But as he 
was rushing to the door, he stopped short, his 
lower jaw falling. ‘In Heaven’s name! what's 
to be done with Sarah ?”” 

Mr. Benner made no reply. Biddle turned 
his back on him, and stood by the fire. His 
case, the good old man thought, was the most 

: pitiable he had ever known, with the blighted 
lives of two innocent and loving women to an- 
8wer for. 

“Why, I’m a ruined man, sir?” turning at 





last a countenance, yellow and haggard, on him. 
“It’s bigamy, Mr. Benner—bigamy! There’s 
no other name for it. I’m liable to arrest. this 
minute—imprisonment in the Penitentiary. My 
business is ruined forever by it...I would, not 
dare to show my face in the village. I, can't go 
to Hernshaw. Good God! what am I to do?”’ 

«* Your business does not appear to me to. be 
the most important matter just now, Mr. Biddle ; 
nor are you in danger of imprisonmet.. Your 
wife——” 

‘Which of them?’’ with a savage laugh. -‘ Of 
course, a8 a clergyman, you are not expected to 
understand business, or the law; but I tell you 
it’s a. state’s-prison offence; and as for the busi- 
ness relations of a man liable to a criminal court, 
they’re not worth ¢hat,’’ snapping his fingers. 
«« What took me to the cursed village, or made me 
mix myself up with a parcel of women ?, I made 
@ vow against'them when I was a boy, but 
I beg your pardon,’’ suddenly pausing. ‘‘I was 
very fond of Ally, and of my wife—I mean—— 
Well, either of them were good, lovely women. 
But you must confess, I’m in a miserable strait.” 

‘¢ From which I hope your energy may deliver 
you, Mr. Biddle; and with a formal’ bow, 
Benner walked coolly out of the room. ~ 

Biddle, for some time did not notice his ab- 
sence. He sat with his legs stretched out, staring 
gloomily into the fire. It would be unjust to the 
man not to say that affection or pity for either of 
the women, whom he had unwittingly wronged, 
did not tug at his heart. But pain was. inteler- 
able to him. The complication was one that his 
slow wit could not unravel; disgrace, and worse 
than. disgrace, ridicule, was impending. He 
started at last to his feet excitedly. 

“IT have it. Russia!’’ ringing at the bell 
frantically. ‘‘ When does the steamer sail ?’’ he 
asked, when a servant appeared, 

“To-night, sir. Parties who were going on 
her left the house at seven o’clock.”’ 

Biddle broke into an oath. ‘Too late,’ he 
muttered. But he ran hastily down to the street, 
and, jumpinginto a eab, ordered it to the wharf. 
As it rattled over the streets, he counted over 
the chances. , His. money, thanks to his. usual 
caution, was strapped around his person. The 
offer in Russia was still open for him. There he 
would be safe. His going would tally with the 
story he had already sent back to the village. 
When he was established there, he could send 
for 

“Ally: Yes, of course, it must be Ally. And 
the child. Poor Sarah! God help her! I wish 
I'd said a kinder good-by to her, io-night.’’ 

He reached the wharf. It was still crowded, 
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and lighted from the warehouses that lined the ' steamer La Periere, as she lay in the offing. 
levee . The boat was upset, and the boatman, with dif. 
‘* Where is La Periere?”’ he inquired of a boat- ; ficulty, saved his own life. He states that his 
man. i passenger had the dress and demeanor of 
«Yonder she lies; but in the offing Out of} gentleman, and appeared to be laboring under 
reach, too.” some strong excitement, 
Biddle measured the distance, and felt it al-; Sarah stood up, folding the paper into the old 
most impracticable ’ creases. ‘* That is the end,” she said, looking 
“¢ Have you a stanch boat ?”’ out at the sheet of cold, glittering water, under 
The man nodded which he lay. “ That is the end!” 
«A hundred dollars if you take me to her.” 
The fellow scanned him quickly, from head to 
foot. The evening-dress, the sunken eyes, the CHAPTER XIX, 
nervous gnawing of the mustache. “One of the Tue old Ferrer house;i'now that years have 
high-flyers that the police are after.’’ he said. passed away, is one of the cheerfullest in the 
“It’s at the risk of yer life, Mr. The; village. The old, sad story has almost died out 
bay's mighty rough to-night.” of remembrance. Ally is a middle-aged woman, 
**No matter. Where's the boat?’’ as fair, and plump, and easy-going as in her 
The man followed him slowly. There was not } youth. There is no kinder neighbor, or more 
much real danger. A hundred dollars was more } indulgent mother, or tenderer wife in the county 
than he could make in a month. Something {For she is a wife. Her eyes were opened at last, 
might be made to-morrow, by putting the police ;jand loyal, long-suffering Joe had his reward. 
on his track; and, in odd opposition to this last {The drug-shop is as glittering and many-colored 
motive, was a lurking pity for the poor wretch, {as ever. There the gossips congregate; there 
flying from some pursuing misery. everybody brings their jokes: to be laughed at, 
“I'll take ye. Here’s the boat. Step in.’’ and their sorrows to be cured : and Joe, a little 
A few strokes of the oars sent her swaying } portlier, as to build, a little grayer in the hair 
out on the rough swell beyond the twinkling of ; and whiskers, is still the clear-sighted, genial 
the lights. helper, the friend and center of the village. 
‘The water is heavier than 1 thought,” said ; When he-limps home in the evenings, some nods 
Biddle, after they had pulled some way. a cheerful good-night to him from every door; 
The boatman nodded gravely. «Yes, its risin, { and Ally, in her soft, dainty dress, her half-a- 
andthe cussed steamer’s movin’ off. However, { dozen boys and girls about her, is waiting at the 
we'll do what we can.” ‘end of the tane to walk up the hil! with him. 
In a moment the boat was lost in the thick : So, leaning on each other, they disappear to- 
darkness, and a glimmer here and there of a red ! gether into the bright, warm home, and the door 
light was all that remained to Biddle of his nae } closes on them. 
tive land. ' . There is a woman, whose name is never men- 
All night Sarah sat and waited for bim. It } tioned in the village, even by the all-forgiving, 
would be but an hour—a moment, in which she’ kind-hearted Joe. She is one why, they think, 
could yet look at him, or hear his voice. Yet committed a great crime, and is better for 
that moment seemed to her all that was left of gotten. 
life. | Far-out, in a Western village, she lies asleep 
Morning dawned. The fire had gone out. } now, among the few who rest in the new, shady 
Gray and cold, the sickly light struck in the still ¢ little church-yard. The people there keep her 
open window. The house was astir. The French | name continually in remembrance; and, for the 
maid came in presently, swept up.the hearth, ‘ sake of thé dear sou her poor’ body held, even 
and re-lighted the fire, all in perfect silence, ‘ the overworked farmer's wives spare time to pull 
but with curious, stealthy glances at the wan, ; the weeds away, and plant’ flowers on the spot 
waiting figure in the great ensy-chair. Presently } where it lies. A sad, solitary woman, they tell 
she laid a morning paper on the table. For the } you, but the kindest, helpfullest friend they ever . 
first time Sarah stirred. Some strange instinct. } knew. si 
made her take it up, and run her eye through And He, who knew her best, judged her as 
the local columns, till it rested on the following { neither this saint, nor this sinner, but a poor 
paragraph, ‘. { woman, who was sorely tried, and, by His help, 
«A man, name unknown, was drowned last } conquered at the last. 
night, in attempting to reach the out-going; In His keeping let us leave her. 
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BY DAISY 
«Tue light is not wurth the candle,” said 
Heyward Somers, to himself, giving his segar 
an impatient puff, and glancing with an air of 
would-be indifference toward a slight, girlish 
figure knocking the croquet-balls at the other 
side of the lawn; a glance which, to a keen ob- 
server, betokened anything but the calm stoicism 
which he persuaded himself he had attained. 
But, alas! for poor human naturé! No sooner 
had he determined that Kathleen Clare was the 
most fickle and capricious of her sex, and settled 
the question that a girl who had quarreled with 
him four times in a week, was hardly calculated 
to make an obedient Mrs. Somers, in futuro, than 
he reversed his decision as rapidly as he had 
made it, upon seeing Tom Archer go down the 
steps and join that perverse young woman. 
Kathleen’s fresh, young face was as changeful 
as her temper; and, perhaps, a little of the pain 
and anger which her encounter with Heyward 
Somers’ prejudices had caused her, looked out 


of her great, soft eyes, as she’ tossed down her 


mallet, and said, 

“Going for a walk, Mr. Archer? Don’t you 
want to ask me to go with you?” Her clear 
voice reached the ears of the party sitting on the 
piazza, and, after the manner of their sex, the 
women exchanged charitable glances, which said, 
“Did you ever hear anything like that, my dear?” 
as Tom offered his arm to the girl, and they dis- 
appeared down the path. 

The party were some fashionable folk, staying 
at one of the lovely towns which line the shore of 
the Sound ; and they carried their airs and ele- 
gancies with them, pretty generally, and their 
plots and machinations as well. 

Kathleen was there with her sister, a beautiful, 
heartless dame, whose principal object was to 
marry the girl off as speedily as possible—she 
being one of those married belles who could 
brook no rival near her throne. They were 
orphans, and Mrs. Wellford had left Kathl¢en at 
‘school in Geneva, (while she enjoyed life in 
Paris,) as long as it was possible to keep the 
girl in short dresses, and was by no means as 
much gratified as she should ‘have been ‘at the 
furore which her sister created last winter, when 
she had brought her out first in Paris, and then 
in New York. 

Tom Archer deserves @ wiih to himself, 
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and as he happens to be a favorite of mine, he 
shall have it. He was one of Fortune's favorites 
as well, for two maiden aunts had obligingly de- 
parted this life just as Tom attained his majority, 
and with ‘equal complaisance, (having quarreled 
with all their relatives, and finally with each 
other,) bequeathed their hoards to their well-be- 
loved nephew. As for personal advantages, Tom 
had none; with the exception of a fine, muscular 
figure, and a certain easy dignity of carriage, he 
was positively ugly.’ But he was a gentleman, 
every inch of him, and possessed an honest, warm 
heart, which other men loved and respected; a 
heart which, if Heyward Somers could have 
purchased, to add to his splendid physique, 
would have made'him in reality the piece of 
perfection that most women fondly persisted in 
imagining him to be. 

Of course, with his fortune and aimed posi- 
tion in society, Tom was courted; he was sure 
to be sought for his gilded value, had he pos- 
sessed the snaky locks of Medusa, instead. of his 
very ordinary reddish-brown hair. And he was 
shrewd enough to appreciate this. He had a 
loyal reverence for women hidden away in his 
soul ; and that very fact made him distrustful of 
himself, and skeptical as to his chances of 'win- 
ning affection. Of late, Tom’s distrustfulness 
had grown into a sort of hopeless despair, for, 
without any preparation or warning, treacherous 
Dame Fortune had ‘thrown him into close ae- 
quaintance with Kathleen, and the result was 
that he had fallen as desperately in love as it 
was possible for a man to be. 

Between Kathleen and Heyward Somers there 
had been for two monthsa sort of tacit, unacknow- 
ledged engagement. Somers piqued himself upon 
never having proposed to a woman; and this very 
boast had roused Kathleen’s dangerous familiar, 
and made her vow that he should go further than 
mere flirting with her. ‘She liked him dearly, this 
girl with the’ impulsive, undisciplined. nature ; 
almost loved him—but not quite. She persuaded 
herself that she did, and this very afternoon her 
heart was penitent within her, and she said. over 
to herself ‘the winning, half-saucy spedch with 
which she would soothe Heyward to-morrow. 
Said it with some secret amusement; too, for—— 
Ah, well! perhaps she was half afraid to use 
paeney and line in the shallow water of Hey- 
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ward Somers’ soul ; she tried to convince herself 
that he was all she imagined, and generously 
laid his short-comings at the, door of her own 
faulty, capricious temper. *~ a ne 

‘‘ Well,” said Tom, breaking silence abruptly, 
and looking keenly at the downcast face at his side, 
‘* What is your conclusion about the matter ?”’ 

‘That I’m the worst-tempered woman in the 
world,” said she, divided between jest and 
earnest, 

“ One of the worst, you mean,” 
gravely. 

‘« T suppose I should thank you for the amend- 
ment,” she said, doubtfully.. He laughed, out- 
right. 

‘Then you don’t, think so illy of yourself 
after all? Miss Kathleen, what a child you are. 
Petulant, capricious, and—-dear me! I do be- 
lieve I was on the point of reading you a 
lecture.” 

«It sounds like it,’”’ said she, turning such a 
pair of soft eyes upon him that the man was dis- 
armed at once, 

“You're quite right; but nobody thinks me 
such a contradiction as.I do myself. I’m a horrid 
little wretch—but I’m, only nineteen, and I’ve 
no mother.” 

What ailed Kathleen that day ! 


corrected he, 


Such a flood 
of pity for the beautiful, lonely girl rushed over 
Tom Archer that he was tempted to make a fool 
of himself on the spot. 

‘*Don’t, Kathleen,’ he said, wincing as if 


under a blow. ‘I, want to help you—may I, 
darling?” 

The last word tumbled out almost unawares, 
and the instant Kathleen heard it she knew 
Tom’s secret. But whatever she meant to answer 
him was never uttered, for a step sounded on 
the path, and a voice behind. them said, with a 
strong, foreign accent, 

«‘Pardon, monsieur; is the residence of M. 
Paul Macdonald near at hand?”’ 

Tom turned about, looked at the questioner, 
stared, and was so, struck with the stranger's 
appearance that he stood dumb for half a minute. 
He was a Frenchman or an Italian, it was diffi- 
sult to determine which, of slight but elegant 
figure, and a face of absolute and perfect beauty. 
The eyes that glanced so carelessly at Tom were 
the long, lovely almond eyes of the Southern 
races, liquid and expressive; certainly, there 
seémed no reason for the sudden distrust that 
¢ame over Tom, or the half-defined idea that he 
had seen the face before, with different sur- 
roundings. 

«The Macdonalds,”’ said Tom, but he was in- 
terrypted by Kathleen’s low exclamation, 


Sa, 
‘Victor !”’ 


The stranger made a step toward her, then 
drew back, bowing courteously, but coldly, 

“« Mademoiselle mistakes,” he said, gently fix- 
ing his dark eyes on the girl’s white face, with g 
meaning look. The blood rushed into Kathleen's 
cheeks as swiftly, as it had left them. 

“I certainly have no reason to desire reney. 
ing my acquaintance with M. le Comte de Val. 
dor,’’ she said rapidly, in French. 

«‘ What folly !’” said the stranger, in Italian, 
with a barely perceptible glance in the direction 
of Tom Archer. 

‘« Have you learned no discretion, cara? Pre. 
sent me to thy friend, amazed.” 

There was a shade of command in the voice, 
which made Tom long to knock the speaker 
down ; he noticed that Kathleen’s hand trembled 
as she raised her handkerchief to her lips. 

“I beg Mr. Archer’s pardon,” she said, with 
a bitter smile; ‘‘let me present the Comte de 
Valdor, an acquaintance of mine at Geneva. | 
have altered so much as to be beyond his recog- 
nition.” 

‘‘ Mademoiselle must be more generous to my 
stupidity,” said the Frenchman, bowing in re- 
sponse to Tom’s rather stiff salutation, “Iam 
of men the most miserable at my gaucherie. 
Monsieur, intercede pardon for me,” 

“Are you going to. visit the Macdonalds, 
Comte ?”’ said Kathleen, brusquely. 

‘««T have that honor,” returned the imperturb- 
able stranger. 

«‘Then may I beg you to excuse Mr. Archer 
and me? The house is just before you; we will 
resume our walk,” 

Nothing could exceed, the haughty insolence 
of her tone. Tom glanced at the girl in perfect 
amazement. But there was no resentment in 
Valdor’s polite acceptance of his dismissal ; in- 
deed, Tom could have sworn he saw lurking 
amusement in his:smile, as he left them. 

«I don’t know what to say to you, Mr. Archer,” 
began Kathleen, hurriedly. ‘ You are thinking 
all sorts of dreadful things of me, no doubt.” 

‘«* No,” said Tom, quietly, ‘ But I am sorry 
that you did not. know that I speak Italian al- 
most.as well as I do Freneh.” Kathleen's color 
changed. 

“‘T hate that man!’ she cried, passionately. 
For a moment she half-resolved to tell Tom the 
‘whole story of her acquaintance with Valdor; 
then she remembered Heyward Somers, and felt, 
instinctively, that she had no right to make a con 
fidant of any man but him, so she drew a long 
‘breath, and began again, 

“IT knew him at Geneva, when I was at 
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shool,” she said. ‘Mi. Archer, ‘pleasé don’t 
look so pained. I'm ina’ ‘dreadfully false’ posi- 
tion. I can’t explain it. Do have a little fiith in 
me.” Her voice trembled’; she looked ’so' child- 
like in her distress that ‘Tom fell more desperately 
in love than ever. 

«] won’t ask you @ question,” said he. ‘‘ But 
that fellow looks troublesome. Promise’ me, if 
there is anything which T can do to help you, you 
will let me know?” And Kathleen promised, 
and then they went back to'the house, and found 
Valdor installed comfortably on the piazza; de- 
voting himself to Mrs. Macdonald. 

Victor, seventh Comte de Valdor, was a tho- 
roughly bad, unprincipled man. His ancient 
name gave him the entree into the first circles in 
Paris, and there honest'Paul Macdonald had met 


him, and been so charmed with his fascinating 


manners and handsome face, that he had given 
Valdor a bluff, hearty invitation to visit him in 
America. And the time had come now when 
Valdor could only retrieve his ruined fortunes 
by a grand coup, so he bethought himself of 
the beautiful young girl whom fate had been 
cruel enough to throw in his way one summer at 
Geneva, and about whose charms hung a rumor of 
heiress-ship. Kathleen would have opened her 
innocent brown eyes in wonderment could she 
have seen the triumphant smile with which 
Valdor placed in his trunk‘a little packet of" six 
letters, written in her pretty, school-girl' hand; 
and tied with a bit of rose-colored ribbon. 

But before three days had passed, Kathleen 
began to feel as if a net was closing around ‘her. 
Somers had thought better of qwarreling with 
her, and was only too eagér to be reconciled 
when he saw Valdor’s devotion, who, with the 
prestige of his Parisian success, and the aroma 
of atitle to drive the‘women crazy with, bid fair 
to cast the all-conquering Somers into the back- 
ground. Valdor admitted that’ he had met Kath- 
leen abroad, and looked ‘such unutterablé mys- 
teries when he said it,’ that Somes was séized 
with a frantic fit‘of jealousy. What’ business had 
the Frenchman to be hanging over her chair, and 
usurping his place? ‘Try, ‘as’ Kathleen did, to 
avert the storm, it came at last; and‘it was a far 
Worse affair than. even she’anticipated: 

The Van Deusens were to have a fete, and, as 
the Van Deusens were very grand people, their 
fete was to be totally unlike any ‘other fete which 
the human mind had! ever conceived! “It was an 
afternoon affair, with a ball inthe evening; and} 
as the places were fifteen miles apart, the entire 
party of the Macdonalds were ‘asked to stay all 
night in the Van Deusen ‘mansion.’ Kathleen 
Was not as much impressed with the honor as 





she should’ have been; indeed, her remembrance 
of that’ ponderous family in’ Washington,’ last 
winter, was not calculated to raise her spirits' to 
any undue height ;‘but she owed it to herself to 
appear at her’ best; and she'did so, blooming out 
into surpassing beauty at the ball. 

There were three scions of the house of Van 
Deusen, each more Jank, ponderous, and un- 
gainly than any other variety of the human ‘spe- 
cies, and Willrelm, ‘the superlative degree of the 
trio, elected to open. the dancing with Miss Clare; 
a proceeding ‘which struck horror to the soul of 
mamn@® Van Deusen, who hated Mrs. Wellford 
cordially, and included Kathleen in that charm- 
ing sentiment, to a less degree. And Wilhelm 
was so ponderous that the girl actually gave Val- 
dor a gracious smile, when le came toward her 
at the end of the dance—a smile which Valdor 
chose to interpret in’a totally wrong sense. 

She realized’ how imprudent she had been, 
when she found’ herself waltzing with him—a 
proceeting which she had carefully declined 
hitherto. His trivmph shone in his eyes; and 
terrified her; she stopped abruptly, and pleaded 
fatigue. 

“There are lights in the conservatory,” Val- 
dor said, softly, leading her in that direction; 
and before she hardly realized his purpose, he 
was pouring an impassioned avowal of love in 
her ear. 

**Comte Valdor,” she said, haughtily, ‘This 
is very unnecéssary, and very ridiculous as well. 
You are ‘nothing, less than nothing to me.’ ''T 
don’t see how you dare to presume on the school- 
girl days at Geneva.  F’believed in you, then. 
I was even fond of you, in a dreamy way.” A 
scarlet blush lit her face.’“She hesitated. ‘‘ Pray 
do ‘not distress ‘me in this way any more. You 
have some letters of mine——”’ 

“Well?” Valdor's' sndér was cruelly 'signifi- 
cant. * Go on, Cara.” 

«T 'wish you would give them to me.” 

‘And you’ really expect ‘me to grant’ that 
modest request,’’ he’ said, with a gentle peal ‘of 
laughter. ‘I do not part with those, m’ amie, 
unless——”’ 

“Unless what ?” 

Unless’ to “Monsieur Somers. You car best 
judge how the’periisal’ woald please him. Also, 
a little story of thé evening on the lake; quitéa 
romanza ; is it not, cara ?’’ 

The whole’ diabolical scheme burst on Kath- 
Teen with lightning clearness, ‘fis she realized 
how complétely' she was in this man's power: 
She fell bliridly into's chair. 

‘What the devil are you saying to this Indy, 
sir?” demanded a ‘furious voice, and, opening 
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her eyes, Kathleen saw Somers in front of her. 
“ Mademoiselle’s secrets are sacred,”’ said Val- 
dor, sardonically. evs 
“Heyward, don’t listen to him... Indeed,.he 
has none,’’ cried ' Kathleen, almost, beside her- 
self. ‘Comte Valdor, how dare you insinuate—’ 
‘You will explain this to me,’’ Somers said, 
choking with rage, and raising his glove to. strike 
Valdor in the face. But, the. blow, never de- 
scended, for, with’ a frightened ‘ery, Kathleen 
strove to stagger to her. feet; caught at Somer’s 
arm to save herself from falling, and fainted. 
After that, a period of confusion. Mrg Well- 
ford rushed frantically to her sister, and Ma- 
dam Van Deusen. sailed majestically after her, 
pursing up her unbelieving nose, and deciding 
that Kathleen was only getting up a:sensation. 
She felt a little more charitable, ‘however, when 
she saw the girl’s white face, and gave orders to 
have her guest attended by her own maid, opined 
that Miss Clare was more delicate than she 
looked, and recommended bed and entire rest. 
So, when Kathleen came to her senses, she found 
herself on a genuine old-fashioned  four-posted 
bed, quite Van Deusenish in appearance, and, 
for a moment, could hardly recollect where she 
was, 


‘*T don’t know what business; you had to give 
me such a fright,’ said Mrs, Wellford, resent- 
fully, quite regardless of the vicinity of the se- 


” 


vere-looking maid. ;‘* You had better not get up. 

‘‘Ella! oh, Ella! don’t go,’’ said the. girl, 
struggling to breath, as memory returned to her. 
To whom could she appeal? Not to Mrs, Well- 
ford. Like an. inspiration, she, remembered 
Tom. ; , 

«<I want to see Mr. Archer,” ‘said:she, at last. 

Mrs. Wellford regarded her with wandaries 
eyes. 

“Tom Archer! And pray, for what ?’’ 

‘‘No matter,’’ said she, wringing her hands in 
distress. ‘‘ Won't. you take a message to him ?”’ 

‘Well, if I must, I must,’’ said Mrs, Wellford, 
who, was longing to get away. ‘‘ Hurry, Kath- 
leen.” 

“ Ask him 

‘“‘What?” angrily impatient. 

“<Tf he, will see me, about. something. of great 
importance, in the conservatory,.at seven o’ clock 
to-morrow.’ She lowered her voice, so that the 
maid could not hear. 

Mrs. Wellford stared. At first she, was startled 
out of all her propriety, and fairly glared. at the 
shrinking girl; then she suddenly remembered 
that Tom Archer—was Tom Archer, and, per- 
haps—— > 

‘* Yost extraordinary,’’ said she; sarcastically. 





‘But you are old, enough to know your own 
business. Yes; I'll tell him.” 

Kathleen thanked her, faintly, and only begged 
that she would come back, and give her Tom’s 
answer before retiring. Mrs. Wellford promised, 
and floated airily off, forgetting the promise al- 
amost.as soon-as she had given Tom the message, 

; The dance-music, swelled on, on, until Kath- 
leen felt, almost mad... After awhile, lying still 
became intolerable:: She persuaded the maid to 
give her a wrapper, and got into a chair by the 
window, letting the night-air blow on her hot 
face. Twelve, one, two, the hours sounded out 
in succession from the clock on the mantel, and 
still Kathleen kept her watch. The star shed- 
looking maid had fallen asleep on the sofa ; Kath- 
leen, strung up to the utmost pitch of nervous 
agony, waited for her sister, and waited in vain. 

Every sound seemed to have died out in the 
house; even the lights seemed to be all out. 
What couid she do? Ella must have forgotten; 
and, so thinking, Kathleen.rose from her seat, 
took a candle in her hand, and stepped into the 
hall. ;The Van Deusen mansion was a very large 
house, and two wings spread themselves at either 
side of the house proper; one was a recent ad- 
dition, and two steps higher than the hall where 
Kathleen stood ; the other wing, at the left, was 
two steps lower. In her bewilderment, Kath- 
leen did not remember this peculiarity. She 
knew; that Ella’s room was an end one, on the 
balcony, and she walked softly down the left- 
hand; wing. Suddenly, to her horror, she heard 
sounds of laughter, and approaching footsteps 
from the other end .oi the passage.) Heavens! 
It must be. some of the. gentlemen coming up 
stairs. She stood irresolute, then a green-baize 
door. at her right caught her eye, and, withcat 
stopping to think of anythmg but the necessity 
of an immediate hiding-place, she blew out the 
candle, turned the knob, and: darted noiselessly 
in, the door shutting with a spring behind her. 

‘«Good-night,’’» she heard Wilhelm Van Deu- 
sen’ say, outside, and then Somers’ voice, close to 
the door, 

‘“«T say, Tom, let me come in went room, for 
half-an-hour 2’, 

«And welcome,” said Tom,, heartily. And 
then the next room-door shut, softly, and Kath- 
leen bethought herself that she must creep out 
of her place of refuge. 

Easier said than done, however, for, in her 
fright, she had gone into the center‘of the room, 
and, for ‘her. life, she could not tell where the 
door.was. The dreadful, helpless feeling which 
groping in the dark always brings on, came over 
her. She stretched her hands before her, and, 
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after taking several steps, ran plump against 
yhat she thought was a bureau. She had pre- 
cence of mind enough to be silent, although she 
shuddered from head to foot, as het hand en- 
countered a cold pile of something.’ ‘Why, what 
e goose she was! It felt’ like linen—piles ‘on 
piles of sheeting and table-cloths. She had cer- 
tainly invaded the secret precincts of Madam Van 
Deusen’s linen-closet. But where was that door? 

“So you see, Tom, I’m in a deuce of a fix,” 
said Heyward Somers’ voice, so near her that 
Kathleen trembled violently. 

Now, the fact was, that Madam Van Deusen, 
being like Mrs. Gilpin, of frugal mind, and wish- 
ing to have a linen-closet large ‘enough to hold 
ber grandmother’s, mother’s, and’ her own sup- 
ply of linen and damask, uad refrained from ask- 
itg Papa Van Deusen to build a closet for that 
express purpose ; but had, instead, conceived the 
brilliant idea of tarning the dressing-room of one 
of her guest-chambers into an abode for the linen 
aforesaid. So the door of communication was 
carefully papered over (on Tom's side of it) and 
the shelves ran across it upon this side; but 
neither of these clever expedients were sufficient 
to shut out sound; and ‘the entire’ conversation 
which followed was perfectly audible ‘to the un- 
willing listener. 

“T'll horsewhip the life out of that fellow,” 
lleyward was saying, when her senses cleared 
enough to understand the speaker. ‘‘ But it’sa 
nurow escape for me. Czesar’s wife should be 
above reproach, you know.” 

“Td like to know what you mean,’’ thundered 
Tom, in Stentorian tones. 

“Mean?” said Heyward; ¢oolly. “Why, I 
came so deuced near it—marrying the girl, you 
know.” 

“If you are talking of Miss Clare,” said Tom, 
ina voice that thrilled Kathleen, ‘Ill thank you 
tospeak respectfully. Howdo youdare! Look 
here, Somers, we may as well understand each 
other. Are you engaged to her?” 

“No,” said Somers, in a tone which made 
Kathleen clutch her hands, and long to knock 
him down, « We—aw—had—a—kind of love- 
afiir, you know. Hope she won’t take it to 
heart.’ 

Judging by the sounds, Kathleen thought 
there was a scuffle, What Tom did was to fiy 
upand shake Somers by the collar, violently. 

“You pitiful hound!” cried Tom. ‘ You'll 
“ee to me for every word of that kind, d’ye 

ear |’? , 
“Take your hands off me, sir,” said Somers, 


haughtily. «What right have you to interfere 
in the matter ?”? 





‘Right?’ echoed Tom, quite beside himself. 
«« Because I love her with all my heart. I didn’t 
speak, because I fancied you were beforehand 
with me; but I’m hanged if I'll stand aside.now. 
She needs a strong arm, and she shall have it— 
God bless her !”’ 

. “Tom Archer !” said Somers, so stunned by 
this revelation that he forgot the shaking, “ you 
don’t mean to propose to her without knowing 
whether Valdor had——” 

Tom swore—he couldn’t help it. ‘It’s a lie,” 
cried he. I don’t believe it, nefther do you. 


.Look at her face, and dare tell mé that you place 


any dependence en that villainous Frenchman’s 
sneers.”” 
There was a pause. If Tom could have seen the 


‘soft, tearful eyes at the other side of the door! 


** Well,” said Somers, at last, “if you ¢an 
overlook it, I suppose I can. Tom,’ rather 
pleadingly, ** give me a chance to ask her a few 
questions before you speak.’’ 

‘I won't,” said Tom, flatly, regardless of 
good-breeding. ** You don’t deserve it. I shan’t 
succeed (put my ugly phiz beside your confound- 
edly handsome one and you'll'see why,) but I'l 
lay all I‘ have at her dear little feet—see if I 
‘won't !”” 

The door of Tom’s room banged violently’; ap- 
parently Somers did’ not care to continue the 
subject; and sitting’down on the floor of Madam 
Van Deusen’s dark linen-dloset, Kathleen wept 
the bitterest and the happiest tears she had ever 
shed. 

But Kathleen was.compelled to wait for dawn 
before she could open that refractory door; and 
I don’t think Tom went to bed at all, for at five 
o’clock he concluded to go and take a walk, and 
just as he stepped into the hall, Kathleen dis- 
covered the provoking extra knob which had 
kept her ‘‘in durance vile’’.so long. What Tom 
saw was a white-robed figure issuing from the 
baize-door. 

‘*Tom!” said Kathleen, and then burst into 
tears. , 

‘‘My dearest, what is it?’’ demanded Tom, 
catching hold of her ; ‘for something in her face 
set him wild with joy. 

‘¢T was shut up in the linen-éloset,’’ sobbed 
she, ‘and I couldn’t help hearing every word 
you said—of me—— 

« Linen-closet ?”’ gasped Tom.” 

‘‘ There,’ said Kathleen, succinctly, pointing 
to the open door. mere tes desi 

‘‘ Thank, heaven !’’ said,,Tom, suddenly com- 
prehending her. meaning, .‘‘ Kathleen; if you 
would—could-you care for.s plain, awkward fel- 
low like me? Isit yes, darling?” 
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It certainly looked as if it was, for she threw 
both’ arms around his neck and sobbed there in 
such a tempestuous fashion that Tom was fright- 
ened, and picking her up bodily, carried her to 
a sofa in the other hall. And they sat there, 
talking eagerly, until a stir below warned them 
that the servants were up, and that, unless they 
meant to afford foundation for alively gossyp, it be- 
hooved them to depart to their respective rooms. 

Comte Valdor and Somers were exchanging a 
ceremonious salute as they chanced to meet. on 
the lawn, after breakfast, when Kathleen came 
up on Tom’s arm. 

“ Gentlemen,’’ she said, in. a quiet, cool voice, 
“T am told that a misunderstanding has arisen 
between you on my account, which a few words 
can explain. Comte Valdor, you have six little 
notes of mine, written when at school in Geneva; 
will you oblige me by giving them to Mr. Archer, 
and also relate in my presence the story of an 
evening’s boat-row, which you referred ta last 
night.’ 

Valdor caught Tom’s menacing eye and read 
its meaning ; in a rapid second he balanced the 
game and selected his role. 

“ Certainly, mademoiselle,” he saidj bowing 
profoundly. ‘You have misunderstood me 
strangely. The notes shall bejat.M. Archer's 
disposition. Is it to be wondered: that 1, have 
cherished them as mementoes of; kindly friend- 
ship. The evening on the lake—Aelas! the 





moonlight was spoiled by the presence of gy. 
sanne, the maid, who accompanied mademoisell 
an her escapade. I must express my profound 
sorrow at the coniretemps of last night; may I 
also present my felicitations to. M. Archer?” 

With the least bit of a smile, Kathleen swept 
a curtsy to the baffled Frenchman; then turned 
away. 

«Phe Hereules, has now mon ami,” said Val- 
dor, glancing at Somers’ disturbed face, « We 
have no more quarrel?. Accept the assurance of 
my sentiments the most.distingnished,”’ and he 


.. walked away with unruffied composure. 


“Upon my, word,’ said, Madam Van Deusen, 
standing on the. piazza, as the carriages rolled 
away, with her guests. ‘I am glad. those fast 
people have left. Miss Clare has made a great 
catch, © Did you know she was engaged to Tom 
Archer, Wilhelm? Mrs. Wellford told me. Dear 
me, how that fete hes upset the house ; every 
nook and cranny wants eleaning—even my linen- 
closet.  Will,you believe it, I actually found the 
door, standing wide' open, and some withered 
roses on your grandmother’s best damask table- 
cloths ; roses tied with blue ribbon. How they 
got. thereis more than I can tell. I should like 
to know if any ot those fine ladies went prying 
into my linen-closet !” 

But Madam Van Deusen remains mystified to 
this day, for Tom and his wife know how to keep 
a secret. 





LOVE'S QUESTLONING. 


BY HELEN BREWSTER RANDOLPH, 


Taey tell me that love is an idle word, 

The dream of an hour, the trill of a bird; 

As flow’rs that bloom fairest, are first to decay, 
So the gold of heart-idols turns soonest to'clay. 


They tell me that vows are but breathings of sin, 
That torture and madden the hearts they would win, 
And as pale the bright stars at the coming of ‘day, 
They fade in their sweetness and vanish away. 


I have felt thy dark eyes gazing fondly in mine, 
Till my soul in its dreaming was lost, love, in thine: 





T have felt thy warm breath gently sweeping my cheek, 
While the throbbing of hearts told what lips could notspeak. 


Can it be, can it be that thy lips will grow cold, 
That thy love will not always my being enfuld, 
And when hushed is the music of love's tender tone, 
Thy heart will forget it must love me alone? 


I love thee,-I trust thee, I will not believe ; 
Thy soul hath no error, no thomght to deceive ; 
Like a bird to its nest, its sad wandering done, 
Loving and trusting thee, darling, I come, 





A SUMMER IDYUL. 


BY R.W. CRISWELL. 


Tue red sun burns the golden grain, 
Till the ripening fields are all aflame, 
And the breezes rock them like the main. 


The bearded heads nod to and fto, 
As back and forth the soft winds blow, 
In whispered accents sweet and low, 


~ 


Gold and gray is the summer sky, 
And the shade is lengthening where I lie, 
While the mated thrush pipes merrily. 


Over the fields comes a fragrance sweet, 
And the joy-of mer would be lete 
Could I catch the sound of her coming feet 








HOW SCARBROUGH 


BY, FANNY 


«“§o you see, Leith, man must have money, 
snd, if he has not the good»luck to be born to 
it, society must furnish him with it, in one way 
oranother. Iam not particular about the way, 
but I am particular about the money.” 

«Sq it seems,” I said, concisely. 

My friend Scarbrough laughed. shortly, settl- 
ing himself afresh on his sofa-cushions, and 
favoring me with a side-long glance, from under 
the long, black lashes the young women. admired 
s0 devoutly. 

“Yes,” hesaid, ‘ And, accordingly, you will 
observe, Leith, that I deem it expedient to marry 
money, when I marry—if I marry,” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, by no means!’’ he returned, lightly. 
“Not well. Quite the reverse. It is not moral, 
you know; but it is unavoidable... Sach resolu- 
tions remind one of those entertaining villians 
in uovels who are always so, completely floored. 
They always are floored in the eud ; and they are 
always the most contemptible of clumsily diplo- 
matic rascals; but I am invariably conscious of 
sympathizing with them. It must be)so unplea- 
sant to be floored.” 

“You are not far wrong in either comparison 
or conclusion,” I said. ‘* But, suppose you loved 
8 woman 2’ 

“Task pardon,” he interrupted, as, lightly as 
ever ; “ but I don’t suppose any such thing, Leith. 
Idon’t love a woman—I cannot afford to.” 

Now as I am going to tell’ the. story. of my 
friend, Scarbrough, I wish to. tell it corrcetly, 
and so shall take the liberty of ‘telling it just as 
it oceurred—just. as I afterward learned that it 
occurred; not as it appeared ‘to me at the time 
that certain events connected with ix came under 
ny immediate observation. 

My friend Scarbrough..was, as; you may im- 
igine, by no means a rich man. ‘The.fact was, 
that Scarbrough, the elder, had -been..an_aristo- 
tratic, talented scapegrace, and Scarbrough, the 
younger, suffered for it. morally .and, otherwise. 
Scarbrough, the elder, had: brought up his only 
$2 as such men always do, bring: up their.sons. 
He had trained him to, extrayagance,and /high- 
handedness, inculeated in :his mind all that was 
livish and generous, and then had. been guilty of 
the trifling inconsistency of dying, and, leaving 
him Without a penny. Consequently, Searbrough 
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was at p, logs.'.The incidental expenses of the 
most popular man in a crack regiment were pre- 
cisely six timesthe amount of said individual’s re- 
ceipts... Here.was a problem to be solved, and, 
accordingly, a month or so .after his father’s 
death, Col. Eric Searbrough made his appear- 
ance at my country-house in Yorkshire, to ask 
for adviee. | And here was the rub. I thought 
I, his oldest friend, was,both abie and willing to 
assist him, but he would have none of me. 

Humanity is unavoidably human iu its incon- 
sistencies; ‘and here was.a man who could talk 
half seriously of marrying for money, who yet 
would not accept.a penny from the hands of 
an old friend, who-hed'loved him from his very 
childhood. 

** My old fellow,’ he said, seriously, ‘*I can- 
not; do that, you |know—I really can’t. Let us 
wait awhile,.and see what turns|up. | Something 
may turn up, Things do sometimes. «If I can- 
not do better, I. ean at least emigrate, and keep 
sheep, and end life as governor of a penal colony, 
where the society is good. | Let us wait awhile, 
Leith.” 

So we waited awhile; few weéks, in which 
Scarbrough’s dark, romantic-looking face grew 
something more grave and thoughtful, and dur- 
ing which also we-had our little discussions, al- 
ways careless, and, half-jesting on Scarbrough’s 


‘part, but. never so on mine, about this matter of 


marrying money. Perhaps in my crusty, old 
bachelor way, I made teo much of the vein of 
seriousness which I fancied ran through his sa- 
tirical speeches;,.et.any tate; they troubled me. 
I could not bear the thought that the world could 
have so. changed the bright, fearless, high-spirited 
boy Lhad known twenty. years ago. And so mat- 
ters stood, when my young friend roars ky 
romanee opened ‘its.first ehapter. 

He had been out. shooting alkday, and, return- 
ing in the evening,,.was. going up the old-fash- 
ioned, stone ‘stair-case, when. he heard, on ‘the 
flight.aboverhim,.@,eurious, light-tapping sound, 
and the rustle ofa dress. \.It was none of the 


under-seryants, he knew, for he had passed the 


open-door of, the ‘servants’ hall,.and seen them 

there.assembled ; and it.could not be the house- 

keeper, for, the rustle of the estimable Miss 

Stomecrunch’s garments had not so soft ‘a sweep 

as this;,and, besides,.Miss Stomecrunch did not 
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come down with that queer, ghostly little swing 
and tap. A few long strides took him to the bend 
of the stairs, and he looked up. He saw what it 
was then. On the landing above was a huge 
Gothic window, of painted glass, and, in the rich 
glow cast by its warmth of color, stood a ‘girl, 


looking down at him, just as he was looking up } 


at her—a girl dressed in black, and swinging upon 
@ pair of slender ebony crutches’s'a girl so slender 
in form, so dark and bitter of face, that, for all 
sher youth and beauty, she looked almost un- 
canny. Her long, black eyes ‘were as scornful 
as might be; her black hair was rolled back from 
her brow like a tragedy-queen’s in @ play, and 
one slippered-foot hung loose and helpless, not 
touching the carpet at all. } 

For an instant the two regarded each other in 
silence, and then the girl put out her crutches 
again, and began to descend. She“ldoked as if 
his sudden appearance irritated her, or as if she 
iwas angry with herself for pausing, for, as she 
yeame downward, swinging rapidly and lightly 
from step to step, with the queer, little’ ghostly 
tap he had heard, she kept ‘her eyes dropped 
persistently upon the ground. But my friend 
Scarbrough had a passion’ for’ novel’ faces, and 
the novelty of this one interested him; so, as she 
passed, he stepped aside, raising his hat. 

«Excuse me,” he said; apologetically, glanc- 
ing at his gun. ‘I did not know any one was 
coming.” 

She lifted her eyes, giving him an indifferent 
sidelong glance. 

‘There is room enough for both of us,”’ she 
said, coldly ; ‘and I am not'afraid of the gun.” 

She was such a very extraordinary girl, with 
her bitter, dark young face, afid her scornful 
eyes, that, taking her sudden appearance into 
consideration, Scarbrough was half inclined to 
think she might be the unquiet spirit of some of 
the long dead dames in’ the'rooms ‘below; but, 
when she reached the bottom of the &tair-case, he 
saw there was no fear of that at least. She turned 
into the housekeeper’s room. 

When, as he was dressing, & servant came up 
to bring him hot water, his curiosity got the bet- 
ter of his discretion, and ‘he put a question to 
him as carelessly as possible. 

‘I met a young lady on’ the staircase, when 
I came in,”’ he said. “‘ A yoting lady dressed in 
black, and using ¢rutehes. Who fs she?” 

«Dressed in black, and using a ¢rutch, sir; 
yes, sir,” said the man. Miss Gervase Howth, 
sir, Miss Stomecrunch’s niece.’ She came here 
for her ’elth, and don’t often ‘leave her room. 
Very pleasant young person, sir.” 

My friend Scarbrough stopped abruptly in his 
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dexterous manipulations of his two hair brushes, 
and turned upon the fellow with a very effective 
stare, which at length faded into a sort of gra- 
dual recognition, 

“Eh?” he said. ‘Oh, yes, to be sure, But 
look here, my good fellow, perhaps, on the whole, 
you had better confine your eulogies of pleasant 
young persons to the pleasant. young persons in 
the kitchen. They might not be appreciated by 
Miss Howth, who appears to me to be & young 
lady rather out of the ordinary run of young 
ladies. Thank you for the hot-water, my good 
fellow. You can go down’stairs now. I shall 
not need your assistance. The housekeeper's 
niece, eh.” 

I was waiting for him in the’ dining-room, 
when he came in, whistling softly, as he hada 
habit of doing, when he was in a reflective mood. 

During dinner he was rather silent; but, as 
we never interfered with each other’s moods or 
whimsicalities, I left him to himself, until; as we 
sat over our walnuts and wine, the spell of his 
Yeticence was suddenly broken. ’ 

‘« Miss Gervase Howth,” he began, reflectively, 
helping himself to @ fine cluster of hot-house 
grapes. 

“What?” I interrupted. ‘You have sem 
Miss Gervase Howth, have you?” 

“Yes,” he replied, composedly. “And, by- 
the-by, what'a very remarkable young lady, Miss 
Gervase Howth is.” 

“‘ Very,” I replied, drily. ‘Though wherein 
remarkable I can scarcely see.” 

«She has a remarkable face,” he said. “She 
has a remarkable pair of eyes. She looks like 
a Mexican or an Egyptian, or a—Banshee. Ilike 
remarkable girls.” 

He looked remarkable enough himself, as he 
said’ it—remarkably prepossessing. That reflec- 
tive look was always becoming to him, and just 
at that’ moment, his ‘almond-shaped, dark eyes 
were full of it! He was a handsome fellow, my 
friend Scarbrough. 

«« You mean you like Gervase Howth ?”’ I asked, 
dubiously. 

“Considering the length of our acquaintance, 
yes. I really should say yes, Leith.” And then, 
all at once; he seemed to awake; as it were,'and 
the reflective quiet left his face in a second. 

It seemed an odd thing enough this convers 
tion of ours, brief as it was; and it was especially 
odd that Scarbrough, of all men in the world, 
should have frankly announced a whimsical 
fancy for a whimsical, abrupt girl, whom he had 
chanced to meet upon the stair-case; but the 
oddest patt of the business was, that this was by 
no means the last of it. 
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In that nonchalant style, which was all his 
own, he took to promenading with his segar in 
the interminable old corridors;'whieh were ne- 
cessarily most frequented ; he sauntered up and 
down the terraces, fronting the housekeeper’s 
room, and mounted the stair-case, occasionally, 
with as collected an ease of manner as if he had 
held in view any other object in the world but. 
what I knew to be his sole one, namely, the 
meeting of Gervase Howth. But for two weeks 
he saw nothing of her; and at the end of the 
second it was she who stumbled upon him, and 
not he upon her. 

He had been sitting alone for some time in my 
library, and it so chanced was musing in the fit- 
ful glow of the fire, watching the embers drop- 
ping from the grate, when he heard, at the end 
ofthe corridor, the distant echo of the queer, 
ghostly little tap, and, in a very few moments 
more, the heavy door creaked on its hinges, as 
itswung backward to admit the slight, black- 
robed figure swaying lightly upon the ebony 
crutches. 

The girl came forward to the hearth. That she 
did not know the room had an occupant, her 
first words proved to him. 

“It's empty at last, I see,’’ she said. ‘I 
thought they would never go.”’ 

Then my friend Scarbrough rose and con- 
fronted her. 

“Excuse me, Miss’ Howth,” he said. “I 
regret extremely to be compelled to announce 
that I have been so unfortunate as to remain 
behind.” 

She started slightly, as might be expected, but 
she did not look at all confused, though it was 
evident that his presence annoyed her. 

“Oh,” she said, coolly, ‘‘ there is some one 
here then. I thought every one had gone to bed. 
Not that it matters. I don’t suppose I shall dis- 
turb you. I am only going to read. I often 
come here when I cannot sleep. I have Mr. 
leith’s permission.” 

Scarbrough met her indifferent glance with as 
little amazement as it was posslble to exhibit 
under the circumstances. ‘There was something 
mysterious about'the girl. Her appearance itself 
had been a puzzle to him, and here she was 
‘gain, after a two week’s absence, looking as 
Unaccountable as ever, 

“But the question is,”’ he said aloud, ‘‘whether 
shail disturb you or not?” 

She had just turned away to light a lamp, and 
"4s resting upon one crutch, and holding the 
‘sper to the wick, as she answered him, scarcely 
glincing over her shoulder. 

“Why should you?” she said. 

Vou. LXII.—14 





Not being ‘able to explain exactly why he 
should, or éven why ‘he should not, Scarbrough 
remained silent and watched"her. She moved 
about the room as if she was well accustomed to 
it, and as if she was by no means accustomed to 
having any restraint placed upon her.» The 
lamp lighted, she replenished the fire, and then 
took up a volume and seated herself at the table 
to read. ‘She''was so decidedly indifferent to 
any other presence than her own; that a man of 
less composed temperament would have found 
her almost’ trying. | My friend’ Scarbrough did 
not. He took up a book also, and settled -him- 
self down to enjoy it, with intervals of quiet ex- 
amination of her intent face. 

“It is a very pretty face,” was his inward 
comment. ‘It is more—it is-a striking face, 
with delicately decisive lines. Those two straight 
little marks between her eyebrows are pretty, 
but painfal—they mean something: Yes, to be 
sure. I see; they mean those little ebony 
crutches. ' Poor little girl! “Poor little girl !’’ 

On his way to bed he came in to see me for a 
few minutes, and the reflective look was: in his 
eyes again, and I may add was as’ becoming as 
ever. I was always a fool about my friend Scar- 
brough’s beauty, even when he was only my pet 
Scarbrough at eight years old. 

“‘T only camein ‘to mention to you that I have 
seen Miss'Howth again,”’ he said ; “and though 
I have not made much progress'as yet, I do not. 
despair of improving the'acquaintance. Among 
other things, I have observed « pin in her hair 
which I should very much like to take out. I 
want to see her with her hair down over her 
shoulders. I like to see girls with their hair 
over their shoulders ; Gervase Howth’s would 
make a mantle that would fall to her knee if she 
would dispense with that pin.” 

‘« Eric !’’ I said, a trifle sternly, ‘* I must say 
you are a rather unaccountable fellow. What do 
you mean by talking such arrant nonsense about 
a modest girl, in whom you can have no possible 
interest.” 

He was looking down at the fire with that very 
becoming air of quiet reflection, and he still 
looked down at it as he replied, 

“«Miss Gervase Howth understood?” he 
queried. 

“Yes,” I: growled, *‘ of course.”’ 

“< Well, then,’ slowly, ‘‘ I will admit that I 
have an interest’ in her. Good-night, my dear 
fellow,’’ and he wheeled round and strode out of 
the room. 

Just a week and a half from that date, I 
looked out of my Window accidentally, and “hav- 
ing looked once, looked’ again with- some secret 
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excitement. My. friend Scarbrough was walking 
slowly along one of the terraces with a com- 
panion, and that companion was no other than 
Gervase Howth. The girl was:swinging along in 
her: bird-like fashion, as usual, but instead of 
having her black hair rolled away from her face 
and knotted, as she had been in the habit of 
wearing) it, I saw that it hung loose over her 
shoulders, below her waist, as, he had said it 
would,, and in oft erumpled. waves., She was 
laughing, too,;as I-had, never heard her laugh 
before, and;there was a clear, dark-red on her 
delicate, dusky skin. 

It occurred to. my mind at that instant, that 
my friend Scarbrough must have made, during 
that week and a half, a most unaccountably rapid 
headway, indeed. - 

The, friendship, or whatever it was, progressed 
with remarkable smoothness after this. I found 
myself to some extent deserted, and the ac- 
quaintance of the estimable, Miss Stomecrunch 
was cultivated to my neglect,, It was cultivated 
in adelicate and apparently accidental way, of 
course ;. but it was still cultivated. No one of 
the household had ever heard Gervase Howth’'s 
voice or laugh before; but we began to hear 
it nosy, and in my lonely room, I must confess, 
that its sound warmed my old heart not a Little. 
Perhaps the blight on her young life might pass 
away after all.. You see, even elderly bache- 
tor as I was, I had found sometime before that 
the slender little ebony. crutches had been a bit- 
ter, bitter burden for Gervase Howth to bear. 

‘‘When I first saw them,’’ she said to Eric 
Scarbrough once, ‘I prayed that I might drop 
dead. . It. was wicked, wasn’t it—but it is true. 
I could not bear to touch them; it was weeks 
before Lever did) touch them, I hated them so 
—I was so afraid them. It seemed like giving 
up all,,my hope. And then, from hating the 
crutches; and myself, I. began to hate other 
people—-people who were strong and straight. 
I have not quite overcome that yet, though it isn’t 
quite hate now, it is something else deeper, some- 
thing that hurts me here ;’’ and she pressed her 
thin, little nervous, clenched hand against her 
:side as she looked up at him. 

The accident which had occasioned her lame- 
ness had happened a year before. She had met 
‘with a terrible fall, which had brought on in- 
‘flammiation of a joint. She had now almost en- 
itirely given up all hope of ever being able to 
throw, aside her crutches, though her physician 
did not despair of making some improvement 
“upon her condition. 

It)was singular, Scarbrough thought, that while 
the was so frank upon this subject, she was so 





reticent upon others. She never told him any- 
thing of her pastdife, indeed rarely referred to 
it, except in the-most distant manner. She 
seemed averse to mentioning it, consequently he 
decided that it must have: been an unpleasant 
one, and was as cautious of recurring to the sub- 
ject as she herself was. 

It was about three months after he had first 
heard the ghostly, little Aapping upon the stair- 
case, that.my friend Scarbrough suddenly arrived 
at a very remarkable conclusion, and, after two 
or three days pondering.over it, with the becom- 
ing reflectiveness, broached the subject to me, 
his oldest. friend—a friend old enough to be his 
grandfather almost, and, consequently, the best 
person he could have broached. it to. 

I had been watching him, admiring him, in 
fact; admiring his graceful length and. strength 
of limb, and indolent. grace..of position, as he 
lounged in an easy-chair opposite to mine upon 
the hearth, when, all at once, he got up and 
stood before me, reflective no longer, indolent no 
longer; on the contrary, erect, purposeful, and 
determined. 

‘« Leith,” he said, with startling abruptness, 
“will you be so obliging as to look at me, asI 
am physically ?”’ 

I looked at him. What a weak old fellow I 
am, adiniring him still more. As I have said 
before, my friend Scarbrough’s physical beauty 
was always too much for me. ‘ 

“Well,” I said. 

“‘T thank you,” he returned...‘ Thank you 
for ‘well,’ if it is well. What I wished to find 
out was, whether it'is as-well as I should wish it 
to be. Physically, I am a strong sort.of fellow. 
What should you say about mentally, my dear 
Leith ?”’ 

I looked at him again. 

‘« Mentally,”’ i commented. “Perhaps I should 
say ‘well,’ as before.’’ 

“Thank you a second. time,” he answered. 
‘‘ Now as to morally, my dear Leith?” 

Our eyes met, as if by mutual consent; and he 
smiled. : 

«Ts it ‘well’ as:to morally?” -he snid. | “Am 
I to be depended upon; am I worthy to be de 
pended upon as women depend upon a: mansome- 
times. Am I worthy of's woman's: love at all— 
the love, if I could gain it,,of such a woman a3 
Gervase Howth:?’? 

I must confess that my heart leaped ; yes, Posi- 
tively leaped for sheer exultation. He was goitg 
to come out. right, despite my fears. The world 
had not spoiled him after all. 

** What !’’ I exclaimed. ‘ Eric. my boy; Erie!” 

He colored, as if he had been a boy indeed— 
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this great, tall, handsome fellow, who was al- 
most thirty years old. 

«“[ have been thinking of this for some time, 
my dear Leith,”’ he said, with some hesitation. 

linterrupted him. 

« You have known her just.three months; and, 
besides, I thought you were going to marry 
money.” 

«So did I,’”’ was his brief rejoinder. 

Then he madea clean: breast of it. Despite 
his old, cynical resolutions, despite his poverty, 
despite the thousand and! one things that were 





against him, he had fallen in love; yes, un- 
feignedly fallen in love, in the good old fashion, 
with a little girl, who had nothing in the world 
to bring him but a beautiful, uncanny young face, 
and a pair of ebony crutches. It was inconsis- 
tent, of course. Common-sense people might call 
itabsurd, but it was the unavoidable result of 
his past life and early training. He had been 
accustomed to pleasing himself, and following 
his impulses so long, that he had forgotten self- 
interest and worldliness, in his whimsical faney 
for Gervase Howth, until it was too late, and he 
had awakened to find himself entangled in a 
very curious fashion; and here he was, at the 
eleventh hour, coming to me for advice. 








“[ have not spoken openly to her yet,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘1 wanted to know your opinion, 
first, as to whether it would be best—for her. } 
Ihave nothing to offer her, and, consequently, ; 
I feel some slight delicacy in offering it,” in his } 
old light way. ‘But then, as you kindly ob- 
served, physically and mentally, 1 am in: good ; 
order; and it has really occurred to me of late! 
that I might work, keep books, for instance, or 
drive an omnibus, or emigrate to New South } 
Wales—anywhere where there might: be ‘an j 
opening,’ as our mutual friend Micawber has ; 
it.” 

So, in the end, it was agreed upon that heshould ; 
speak to Gervase Howth the next day, and hear } 
what she had to say upon the subject, and his 
plans were to depend upon her answer. 

But, strange to say, the next day he could find 
ho opportunity of speaking to her. He did not 
see her at all, and the next day he was as unsuc- { 
cessful; whereupon he waited upon'the estimable } 
Miss Stomecrunch, and with great tranquillity } 
inquired for her young relative. 

Miss Stomeerunch coughed disapprovingly. 
He had never been able to win upon her much, 
With all his thoroughbred ease of manner. 

“Gervase is not here, Col. Scarhorough,”’ she 
aid. “Tthought you knew that: She went away 
two days ago. I think she’ got tired of stuy- 
ing.” 


Col. Eric Scarbrough was confounded. But 
it was not Gervase he blamed when he.came to 
tell me about it. 

‘*It.is the Stomecrunch who jis ito blame,’ he 
said. ‘* She has sent her away herself, and pro- 
fesses not to remember where she has gone.” 

To which observation I made very little reply. 
for reasons of my own, which perhaps time will 
explain. 

For a few days my friend, Scarbrough was 
rather out of humor and spirits, though, of course, 
he did not quite despair of hearing something of 
Gervase at some not too far distant period ; but 
at last he came to me once more with his usual 
abruptness. 

«‘T want some letters of introduction, Leith,” 
he said. 

‘« Letters of introduction to whom, and what 
for,’’ I asked, 

“‘To men of business,’? he answered. ‘To 
bankers, or merchants, or shippers—to any in 
fact who might be likely to give me something to 
do. It is no use waiing for things. to turn up 
any longer; the time has come to make an effort 
at turning them up myself.” 

I gave him what he asked for readily, though 
I must acknowledge to a weak-minded twinge of 
regret at seeing all my old air-castles tumble 
down into:such complete chaos of ruin. 1 had 
cherished great dreams of my, favorite’s future, 
and there seemed something almost painfully. in- 
congruous in the idea of the handsomest and 
most popular man in. the Grays descending 
to the prosaic drudgery and detail of a mer- 
chant’s office. _ 

The following jlaconic epistle reached me. a 
week afterward, 


“My Dean Lerra,—Your letter to Bath & 
Trent procured me a place in their house, at a 
reasonable remuneration. Met half ‘a dozen of 
the Grays since I have been here—Gress 
among the lot. Explained the fact of my impe- 
cuniosity to them, and was sympathized with ac- 
cordingly. Also received six invitations to dinner 
on the spot, which I refused, giving impecuni- 
osity as a reason. Admit to some slight de- 
pression of spirits, but hope to be’ able to fight 
against it pretty well. If you had heard any- 
thing of Gervase Howth you would, of course, 
have nottfied ‘me. 

“‘ Believe me, dear Leith, yours, gratefully, 
“ScaRBrovan.” 


Such letters: as these came tome at.intervals 
for several months, during. whieh I remained 
quietly in the old house in Yorkshire, makin; 
little plans of my own, and attending to my own 
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business generally. I had plenty of business to 
attend to, and two or three little plans to lay. 
The first piece of business was the making of my 
will, in which I bequeathed all my worldly goods 
and chattels, houses, bonds and nick-nacks, and 
personal property, to my young friend, Eric 
Scarbrough, late Colonel of Grays, in con- 
junction with another relative of ‘mine, who was 
to share it with him under divers penalties and 
conditions. Old people have their fancies, and 
I had mine, and this was one of them. 

The only thing that troubled me was that this 
handsome rascal of a favorite of mine would not 
let me endow him with his rights and privileges 
before my death. 

But fortune was at work in another quarter 
for him it appeared. He held to his purpose 
for a full year, during which he saw nothing of 
Gervase Howth, even heard nothing of her, and 
yet wes working for her sake, and never despair- 
ing of finding her some day. Of course he 
would find her; men of his style are not apt to 
lose a woman because they lose sight of her. 
I began to understand him after awhile. He 
wanted to try himself first, and then he would 
set himself to the task of looking for the woman 
he loved, and of whom he had proved himself 
worthy. 

But at the end of the year, when the leaves 
were lying in brown heaps under the elms, a 
neat trap drew up to the house from the road 
leading to the railroad-station, and my friend 
Scarbrough suprised me somewhat by getting out. 
He looked as soldierly, as handsome, and as 
tranquilly unconcerned as ever,. 

«* My dear Eric!”’ I. exclaimed. 

‘‘My dear Leith!’’ he said; and I am sure 
that as we grasped hands, we were as heartily 
glad to see each other as if we had greeted one 
another in a far more demonstrative fashion. 

We sat. down together, and, gaining time to 
look at him again, I saw that he had something 
to tell me—some by no means unpleasant tid- 
ings, if I was a judge of expression—and so it 


proved, 
««T have some news for you, Leith,”’ he said. 
*¢Good or bad ?’’ queried I. 
‘<T should call it good,’’ he answered. 


“T find 
it so, in a superlative degree. I am free again 
at last—free to follow my own inclinations, I 
I mean. I am a reasonably rich man again.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. This at least was un- 
expected. 

«If three thousand a year will make me so, I 
am a reasonably rich man,” he repeated. ‘‘ Do 
you remember hearing me speak of an elderly 
spinster sister of my father’s, liv'ag in Cumber- 


land, and refu ia thie ena 
and, and refusing to recognize the sca 
branch of the family ?”’ 

I remembered it well.’ 

“What! Miss Rachel Searbrough ?” 

‘« Miss Rachel Scarbrough ! “And Miss:‘Rachel 
Scarbrough died month or so ago, leaving her 
{ possessions to me, for the somewhat eccentric 
reason, that I was not like ‘ my hair-brained and 
scoffing brother Francis, and had proved my- 
self unlike him, by working for my living, in- 
stead of subsisting upom other people.’ §o said 
the will. How Miss Rachel Scarbrough found 
} me out I cannot say. I am much obliged to her, 
however. And now; my dear Leith, about Ger. 
vase Howth.”’ 

But I had nothing to tell him about Gervase 
Howth just then. Since the day of her myster- 
ious disappearance, Gervase Howth had certainly 
; not returned to the house. 

«Then,”’ said my friend Scarbrough, “ may I 
ask you to ring for Miss Stomecrunch, and assist 
me in making inquiries. 

‘Certainly,’ I replied, and rang the bell at 
once. 

You see, it was as I knew it would be. My 
friend Scarbrough was not the man tobe non- 
plused easily. 

Miss Stomecrunch made her appearance on 
my message being carried to her—erect, disap- 
proving, uncompromising, and rigid of form. 

I preferred my friend Scarbrough’s request to 
her in as few words as possible. 

For a: moment she looked at me, and then at 
Scarbrough; then she looked at me again (as 
Scarbrough told me afterward) questioningly, as 
if she wanted to make sure that I was in earnest 
about the matter. 

«You will confer a great favor upon us both,” 
I suggested, gently breaking the pause. 

‘She is at Breslau, Mr. Leith,’’ she said, 
finally. ‘‘She went there when she left here. 
Her half-brother sent her toa medical estab- 
lishment, where there is a celebrated physician, 
who makes a specialty of bone diseases.” 

‘Thank you, Miss Stomecrunch,’’ I said, and 
with a stately curtsy, the estimable Stomeerunch 
took her departure. 

‘“* My dear Leith,’’ said Scarbrough, when she 
was gone, ‘‘I'am going:at once to Breslau.” 

‘“« My dear Eric, [ will go with you.” 

, A few days more, and we were comfortably 
situated-in: a comfortable hotel in Breslau; and 
Eric having, through my intervention with Stome- 
crunch, obtained the address of the celebrated 
personage who made a specialty of bone dis 
eases, was, on the second morning after our 4 
rival. making preparations for paying his estab 
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lishment a visit, when I came to his room on a 
little business of my own. 

“| have just chanced upon a young relative of 
mine, Eric, I explained—a young person whom 
] should like to introduce you to: . It appears 
she is staying in the hotel for a rest of a day or 
soon her way to England. She is rather'a pretty 
girl, too, something of Gervase Howth style about 
her. I had no idea/she was.so pretty/until I met 
her just now.” 

“What relation did you say?’ asked Scar- 
brough, unlocking his yalise, ‘‘I did not know 
you had any relation.” 

" «IT didn’t say what relation, I believe,’ was 
my careless reply ; ‘‘ but the fact is, that her mo- 
ther was my father’s second wife.’’ 

“Half-sister, then,’’ said Scarbrough, evi- 
dently not hearing half I was saying. ‘‘* Where 
has she been all these years ?”’ 

“ Atschool,’”’ I answered. ; ** Come down stairs 


as soon as you are ready,-Eric, my boy. We 
shall be in one of the parlors together.” 

“JT will be there in fifteen minutes,’’ he called 
after me, as I elosed the door, and I went: down 
to the parlor to await him accordingly. 

He was punctual enough on this occasion, 
truly; perhaps because he was so'anxious to pay 


his visit to the celebrated personage who made a 
specialty of bone disease. At any rate he entered 
the parlor before the specified fifteen minutes 
had elapsed, and T met him in the middle of the 





Gervase looked up at him, straight into his 
eyes, yet coloring a little, in a very pretty 
way. ? 
‘«T had been at school at Heidelberg ever since 
I was achild,” she said ; ‘* but, after my fall, Her- 
bert here took me away, and carried me to the 
sea-side, where I stayed until I was strong enough 
to use my crutches. Then I came to Yorkshire, 
just the day after you did, and was foolish enough 
to be angry with you for being there. I was 
cross and nervous, and so sensitive that I would 
not listen to anything Herbert said, but insisted 
on staying with Miss Stomecrunch, so that you 
would not even know I was in the house. [I 
could not bear the thought of a stranger seeing 
me, The servants had never met me/before, and 
none of them knew me; so some of them got the 
idea that I was the housekeeper’s niece, and I 
let them think so, Then I met you by accident, 
and we grew to be good friends, and, as soon as 
that happened, Herbert took a faney. He said, 
I must let you think I'was Miss Stomecrunch’s 
niece, just as the rest did. So I let you think 
sq, until one day he whisked me off to Breslau, to 
Dr. Gettinger’s; to be cured—and I was cured ; 
and here I am, Col, Scarbrough. What Herbert 
meant Herbert himself must explain.” 

«What Herbert meant needs no explanation,” 
broke out Scarbrough. | ‘‘ My dear, old friend, 
God bless you!’’, And he grasped my free hand 
with the grip of a giant, his handsome eyes grow- 


room, with my half-sister on my arm—a girl } ing suspiciously moist. 


with soft, thick, black hair falling over her shoul- 
der; a girl with a delicate, finely-lined. dark 
face, with two straight little marks between the 
eyebrows; a girl with -big, black eyes, and a 
straight, lithe little figure, well balanced upon 
two firm, pretty feet: my, half-sister, as I have 
said, but no less a person than Gervase Howth 
herself, 

“Leith !? he exclaimed, and then stood thun- 
derstruck, looking from one to the other. 


‘«My dear, young fellow,’’ I said, ‘‘ God bless 
you!” and I delivered my pretty Gervase up 


’ to him, turned round, and walked out of the 


room. 

And so it turned out, as such things invariably 
do turn out in books, and rarely elsewhere; be- 
cause, in books, one must do one’s hero justice, 
and dispose of his fortunesin a comfortable man- 
ner. Sol say, it turned out that, in spite of his 


$ conversion.gand in spite of his disinterestedness, 


“Gervase,” I said, patting her hand, <« Tell my friend Scarbrough married for money after 


him all about it,’ 


} all. 





“SHE LOVED 


“BY THE REV. E. G. 


For as when lightning flashes break 
The weight long settled on the air, 
Repentance lifted from her heart 
The cloud and burden sin left there. 


As lightning and its latter rain 
Make sunshine sweeter than before, 


MUCH.” 


CHARLESWORTH 


Her tears that fell with conscience flame— 
Made love the sweeter and made more. 


The storm was oe’r, that inward storm ; 
And she had heard His voice above 

Her fears and tremblings where she fell; 
He touched her shame and made it love. 





A AXIDENT. 


BY JOSHUA ALLEN’S WIFE." 


I wave been real sick with a axident. I run 
out into the garden full sail after some chickens, 
and fell kerslap down over a rail that lay in the 
grass, and turned my ankel jint. Fever sot in, 
and I was laid up bed sick for 2 weeks. It 
makes me out of patience to think of it, for we 
might have a dog that is worth something if it 
wuzzn’t for Josiah. But as it is, if he ain’t to 
the house, I have to do all the doggin’ there is 
done, for I might as well get the door-step 
started onto cattle, as to get that pup started off 
of it to go on to anything—an¢d he is as big as a 
young elephant too—eats as much as a cow, and 
of all the lazy critters I ever'see he is the upshot 
and cap sheaf. 

Why when Josiah sets him on to the chickens, 
he has to take him by the collar and kinder draw 
him along all the way; I tell him he had better 
bark ’em out himself. And as ‘for cows and 
calves, he seems to be afraid of ’em; something 
kinder constitutional, Josiah says. I have told 
Josiah Allen more than a hundred times, if I 
have once, that I should a great deal rather do 
my own doggin’ than to keep that pup, especi- 
ally as Josiah is a great case for barkin’. You 
can’t tell him from a dog, wher he really sets 
out. That very day of the axident, I says to him 
in the mornin’, says I, 

«Josiah Allen, what's the use of keepin’ that 
pup?” 

Says he, ‘‘ Samanthe, he is a good feller only he 
waats encouragement.” 

«‘Encouragement!”’ says I, “I should think 
as much.’’ I had jest seen him havin’ a tussle 
with some cows. 

Says he, ‘If I will kinder run ahead of him 
and keep between him and the cows, he will go 
on to ’em first rate. He seems to want encour- 
agement all the time. If I will run a little 
ahead of him and encourage him, he will go on to 
things first rate.” 

I didn’t say any more, but I didn’t stop think- 
ing, and that very day the axident happened. 
Josiah heard me holler, and he came runnin’ 
from the barn, and a scairter man you never see. 
He took me right up and was carryin’ of me in 
—I was in awful agony—and the first words I 
remember sayin’ was these in a faint voice, 

“IT wonder if you will keep that pup now ?”’ 


anxious face, ** Mebbe you didn’t encourage him 
enough Samanthe.’’ 

’ Says I deleriously, ‘Did you expect’ I was 
going to carry him in my arms, and throw him 
at the hens? I tried every other way.” 

«Wall! ‘wall!’ says he kinder soothingly, 
«Do keep still, how do you expect I am goin’ to 
carry you if you touse round so.” 

He laid me down’ on the lounge in the settin’ 
.room, and I never got off of it for 2 weeks. As 
I said, fever set in—I had been miost sick for a 
good while but thought I wouldn’t give up—but 
this axident seemed to be the last hump on the 
camel’s back, and I had to give in. 

When the news got out that I was sick, lots of 
folks come to see me. If I had been a elephant, 
layin’ there on that air lounge’ there couldn't 
more’ have waiked in and looked at me. And 
every one wanted me to try some particular kind 
of herb ‘drink. Why my stomach would have 
been drounded out, a perfect wreck, if I had 
took half. One woman I respected. She would 
come in, in a calm, quiet way about 2 times a 
week, and say in a mild collected tone, “You 
have got the tizick.” 

Says I, “the desease is in my foot mostly.” 

“IT can’t help that,’’ says she firmly and 
gently; ‘there is tizick with it, and I think 
that is what ailed Josiah when he was sick.” 

““Why,” ‘says I, “‘ that was the neuraligy, the 
doctor said.” 

“‘ Doctors are liable to mistakes,” says she in 
the same firm and modest ackcents. ‘“T have 
always thought it was the tizick. There are more 
folks that are tizieky than you think for in this 
cold and unfriendly world. I am a master hand 
for knowin’ ‘tizick when I see it.’’ She would 
then in an affectionate manner advise me to doc- 
tor for the tizick, and then she would gently 
depart. 

There are 2 kinds of folks that go to visit the 
sick. There are them low voiced still footed 

; women that walks right in and lays their hands 
on your hot forehead so soothin’ like that the 
pain gets ashamed of itself and sneaks off. [ 
call ’em God's angels. Sposen they haint got 
wings? I don’t care, I contend for it they are 
servin’ the Lord jest as much as if they was 
standin’ up in a row all feathered out, with 5 





Says he firmly, yet with pity onto his pale and } palm tree in one hand, and a harp in the other. 
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Ag I told a old deacon once—he is awful stingy 
—he has got a big, wood lot, and lots of poor 
families freezin’ round him, and says he to me one }; 
cold winter’s day, ‘* Oh, if L was only a angel— 
if I only had hold of the palm tree that is waitin’ 


for me.’ 
Says I, “in my opinion it takes more than a 


palm tree to make @ angel of anybody,’* and 
says I, “if it is handled right I think good body 
maple goes a good ways toward makin’a angel.’ 
AsI say, I have had these angels in mj room, 
some kinder slimmish ones, some that would go 
nigh on to 2 hundred, I don’t cave if they went 3 
hundred, [ should call ’em angels jest the same. 
Then there’s them that go to have a good time 
of it. They get kinder sick of stayin’ to home 
and nothin’ happenin’. and so’ they take their 


work and flock in to visit the afflicted, and stay 


to dinner and supper. I should think I had 
pretty near 25 a day of ‘em, and each one started 
25 different subjects... Wild, crazy subjects most 
of ’em, such as fires, runaway-matches, and 
whirlwinds ; earthquakes, neighborhood fightin” 
and butter that wouldn’t come; great tidal- 
waves, railroad accidents, balky horses and 
over-skirts ; manslaughter, politix, schism and 
frizzled hair. I believe it would have drawed 
more sweat from a able-bodied man to have laid 
still and heard it than to mow a five-acre lot in 
dog-lays. And then my head was taking on as 
if it would come off all the time, 

If I could have had one thing at a time, I 
could have stood it better. ‘I shouldn’t have 
minded a earthquake so much, if I could have 
give my full attention to it, but I would have 
conflagrations at the same time on my mind, and 
drunken men and crazy women and jumpin’ 
sheep, and female sufferagin, and calico cut 
biasin’, and the Rushan war and politix. It did 
seem some of the time as if my head must 
split open; and I guess the doctor got scairt 
about me, for one mornin’ after he went away, 
when Josiah came into the room, I see he looked 
awful sober and gloomy, but, the/ minute ‘he 
ketched my eye he begun to snicker and laugh. 
Ididn’t say nothin’ at first, and shet’ my eyes, 
but when [ opened ’em agin, there he was standin’ 
lookin’ down on me with the same mournful and 
agonized expression onto his features; not a 
aword did he speak, but when he'see me lookin’ 
at him, he bust out Jaughin’ agin, and then says I, 

“What is the matter, Josiah Allen?” 

Says he, “Iam a bein’ cheerful, Samanthe.” 

Says I, “you are bein’ a natural born idiot, 
and do you stop it.” 

Says he, “I won’t stop it, Samanthe, I will be 
cheerful.” and he giggled. 





Says I, “Won't you go out and let me rests 
little, Josiah Allen ?”’ 

“ No,”. says hes firmly, «I will stand by you, 
and I will be: cheerful,’’ and’ he ‘snickered” out 
the loudest he had ‘yet, but at the same time his 
countenance was so awfully gloomy‘and anxious 
lookin’ that it filled me with a strange awe, as he 
continued: “ The doctor told me that you’ had 
got to have somethin’ to divert your mind, and 
that we had got to be cheerful before you, and 
while I have the spirit ofa man, I will be cheer- 
ful;’’. and. with a despondin’ countenance’ he 


‘giggled and snickered. 


I knew whaf a ease he was to do his auity, 
and I groaned’ out ‘to ntyself, “there haint no 
use a tryin’ to stop him.”’ 

“No,” says he, ‘ there-haint’nouse a arguein’ 
with me, I shall do my duty,” and with a des- 
pairin’ countenance he bust out into a awful 
laugh that almost choked him. 

I ‘knew there wouldn’t be no. rest for me while 
he stood there: performin’ like a circus, and so 
says I, in a stratygim way, as it were, 

** It seems asvif 1 could eat a few = if. I 
had.’em Josiah.” 

Says he, ‘‘I will harness.up the old’mare and 
start for Jonesville this minute, and try to get 
some,’ and he started, but after:he got out into 
the kitchen, and put his hat on, he stuck: his 
head into the door} and with.a mournful counte- 
nance snickered. 

After, he fairly sot sail for Jonesville, now 
thinks I to myself, I will have a good nap while 
I am alone, and I got settled down, and was jest 
thinkin’ sweetly how. slow the old mare. was, 
when I heard yoices in the kitchen, and Tirza 
came in, and says she, ‘* Betsey Babbet. is come. 
I told her I guessed you was goin’ to sleep} and 
she hadn’t better come in, but she acted so mad 
about it that I'don’t know what to do.’’' Before 
I could find time: to tell. her to lock the door, 
Betsey came in with a bag on her arm about the 
size of a flour sack, and says she, ‘ Josiah 
Allen’s wife, how do you feel?’’ and she added 
sweetly, ‘‘ You see I have come.” 

««] feel dreadful bad and feverish this mornin,” 
says I groanin’ in spite of myself, for my head 
felt the worst it had, every thing. looked big 
and sick to the stomach to me, kinder, waverin’ 
and floatia’ round like. 

‘«Yes.I know. jest how you feel,’’ says she, ‘I 
have felt jest-so, only a great deal worse. Why 
I have had such”a ‘fever, Josiah ‘Allen’s wife, 
that the sweat stood in drops all over me. But 
as I was sayin’,” she continued sweetly, «I 
have come down to see you, I have come to spend 
the day with you. We heard:you was sick, and 
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we thought we would all come. and spend the 
day. We have got relations from a distance 
visitin’ us,,and they are all'a,comin’. Mother 
is comin’.and aunt,.Nancy and her three ¢éhil- 
dren, and Betsey Jane and her baby. There is 
quite a lot of us, but. we don’t want you to put 


yourselves out a bit for us. Aunt Nancy is the 


greatest case for bileid vittles you ever see, with 
a biled puddin’, and I told her if you was. well 
enough to oversee it, you was such a good hand 
at it that Ishouldn’t wonder a bit if you had one. 
We should have had one before now for her, only 
it scents the house up so we have'been puttin’ it 
off. I come a little ahead, for I wanted: to get 
@ pattern for s bedquilt, if you: have got it. I 
am goin’ to piece up a bedquilt out of little bits 
of calicoes I have been savin’ for years. And I 
brought the whole ‘bag of calicoes right along, 
for mother and Betsey Jane said they would 
help me piece up to day, after I got ’em cut out. 
You know I may want) bedquilts on’ a sudden, 
there ig no knowin’ when I :shall be snatched 
away. Aunt Naney would help me, but ‘she is 
lin’ dreadful hurry making a rag carpet. She 
is goin’ to bring down a basket full of yellow and 
orange rags, to tear up to-day. It haint very 
goot work to.carry a visitin’, but I told her you 
was sick and ‘wouldn't mind it...I guess,” she 
continued, ‘ I will pour these calicoes all right 
out on the table, arid then I will look at your 
bedquilts and patterns,’ and she poured out 
about half a bushel of erazy lookin’ pieces of 
¢ealico on to the table, no two pieces of 4 size. 

I groaned out in spite of myself, and shet my 
eyes. She heard the groan, and see the agony 
on to my eyebrow, and says she, 

‘«Mebby you need ¢chirkin’ up a little. 


your patterns. I calculated to if you was low 
spirited. I come prepared,’ and takin’ a paper 
out of her pocket, she says, “‘ I will read to you 


I will 
read to you alittle before we begin to look at 





one of the longest and most noble and eloquent 
editorials that has ever come out in the: Pages of 
the Gimlet, written by its noble and eloquent 
editor, it is concernin’ out relations with Spain.” 

It was 2 much, 2 much, and I sprung UP on 


my couch and cried wildly, “Let the editor of 


the Gimlet and his relations go to Spain! And 
do you go to Spain with your relations!” says 
I, ‘do you start this minute!’ 

Betsey was appauled and turned to flee, and 
I cried out again, 

** Do you take your bedquilt with you!” 

‘She gathered up her calicoes, and fled, and | 
sunk back and shed one or 2 briny tears of re 
lief, arid then sunk into a sweet and refreshin’ 
sleep, and from that hour I gained on it. But 
in the next week’s Gimlet these verses came out. 


BLASTED HOPES, 
BY B. BABBET. | 


I do not mind my cold rebuffs 

To be turned out with-bedquilt stuffs ; 
Filosify would ease my smart 

Would say, “Oh peace sad female heart,” 
But oh! chis is the woe to me 

She would not listen unto he. 


Although no patterns could I get 
Methinks ( might be happy yet; 
Calm reason could haye held my head 
As on my homeward path I fled, 

Did not this thought guaw into me, 
She would not listen unto he. , 


If it had been my soarin’ muse 

That she in wild scorn did refuse, 

1 could Jike marble statute rise 

And face her wrath with tearless eyes, 
*Twould not have been such a blow to me 
As she would not listen unto he, 


Was T cold females of strong mind, 

I might in time become resigned; 

In sufferin’ s. nk every groan, 

Alas! I’m but a clingin’ one, 

Aud still these words are hauntip’ me, 
She would not listen unto he. 


Had J on sinkin’ wreck been strung, 
Or o'er a wild yolcano hung, 

Could I but hear his Monte t the while, 
I'd murmur with a blissful smile, 

Ah, fate ! sweet fate, thoy’rt, kind to me, 
For I can listen ante’ lie. 
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Emblem of honors departed forever, 
Type of the glories that twine round their way, 
Semblance of joys that will never, no, never, 
Rise up to bless us when once they decay. 


Leaves of the forest, though now ye have perished, 
Volumes unfold as you come to my view ; 

Friends I have trusted, the hopes I have cherished, 
Moulder in ashes as lowly as you! 


Rising or falling, or drifting before me, 
View I each motion with tear-filling eye, 
Thinking of dreams that were late in their glory, 
Scattered, like thee, in my pathway to lie. 
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Sport for the wind in its various fancies, 
‘Tiere for to-day, by to-morrow are gone; 

How like the charms of a scene that entrances, 
Brilliant an hour, ere another are flown. 


Thus with the treasnres that Hife gathers round us, 
Seasons are changing and friendships decay ; 

Hopes bud with promise, but ere they have crowned tig 
Fade ju their gory to vanish away. 


Sleep, then, in ashes, no charm can restore thee 
One of the beauties ’twas thine to display ; 

Leaves have been withered, and scattered before thes, 
Soon you'll be lying as lowly as they. 
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BOUGHT WITH A PRICE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Miss Jane Foster felt that her attempt to put 
down “that girl from the country,’’ as she 
called Gertrude Harrington, was worse than a 
failure. The grave quiet of her step-mother was 
more than an open rebuke, and a smile lurked 
on her brother’s mouth, all that evening, which 
was a continued aggravation. Instead of over- 
powering their inexperienced guest with the 
magnificence of her airs, she had brought no- 
thing but quiet reprobation and cynical sneers 
upon herself. She felt herself defeated, and had 
no one to sympathize in her defeat. 

It seemed as if Rufus Foster stayed at home 
that evening to enjoy the humiliating figure she 
displayed, trailing that volume of silk up and 
down the drawing-room carpet, and multiplying 
her magnificence in the tall looking-glasses which 
reflected a su!len ond baffled face, which seemed 

) taunt “er like an enemy. 

What has happened. at the club, that you 
honor us with your company now, of all nights 
in the year?”’ she said at last. 

“Oh, nothing! I faney things are going on 
asusual; but I always stay where I find the 
best promise of amusement,’’ answered Foster, 
as he turned in his easy-chair, and regarded 
his sister from head to foot with a most provok- 
ing smile. ‘ Besides, I had an idea that the 
very beautiful young person up stairs might 
need better protection than Mrs. Foster can give 
her.” 

“Indeed! It is an outburst of innocent rural 
taste that keeps you at home then. I congratu- 
late ‘the beautiful young person.’ Her powers 
of reformation must be wonderful.” 

“In that case you had better cultivate her, 
Jane, for, so far as I can see, her manners are 
Unpretending, and perfectly modest.’’ 

Here Miss Foster gave up the battle, and, fly- 
ing to the piano, spread a cataract. of silk over 
the stool, while her hands thundered at the keys 
With a vigor that she knew would drive the fas- 
tidious man half distracted. 

Foster bore this new infliction heroically for a 
time; but at last took his hat, and went forth to 
the neighboring club-house, rather disappointed 





that his step-mother’s guest had not appeared 
again, 

The moment he was gone, Miss Foster gave 
both hgnds a final dash over the piano-keys, and 
marched up stairs, half-ashamed of herself, and 
half-triumphant that she had at least driven 
her exasperating brother from the house. 

Meantime, Gertrude, weary with fatigue and 
excitement, was half-asleep upon the frilled pil- 
lows she was at first reluctant to rest her head 
against, but accepted at last with a ludicrous 
sense of comfort never dreamed of in her country 
home. The door was open into her pretty sit- 
ting room, and the ruddy light of burning coals 
came through the glitter of a low, steel grate, 
filling both rooms with a soft glimmer, delight- 
fully dreamy and pleasant. All her resentmént 
against the young lady, who had met her so 
rudely, was toned down by a feeling of exquisite 
sleepiness, which soon deepened into profound 
slumber. 

In the morning, Miss Foster arose earlier than 
usual, and rang for her maid, a bright, little Irish 
girl, who paid liberally in flattery for all the 
cast-off clothing and uncertain privileges be- 
stowed upon her from time to time, when spas- 
modic fits of generosity seized upon her mistress. 

Lois knocked lightly at Miss Foster’s dress- 
ing-room door, in answer to the bell, and found 
that lady sitting in a low, easy-chair, with her 
unclad feet buried in the white fur of the hearth- 
rug, and her hair streaming loosely over her 
shoulders. 

‘«Come and do my hair,’’ said the young lady, 
folding her arms in the loose sleeves of her cash- 
mere wrapper. “I have been obliged to ring 
twice.” 

‘* Didn't hear the bell. Come the very first 
minute I did,’ answered Lois, taking a large 
brush of carved ivory frem the bureau, and be- 
ginning to smoothe the not over abundant hair 
that Miss Foster submitted to her. ‘ Everything 
topsy-turvy this morning. Mr. Foster ringing 
for his man an hour earlier than common. Mrs. 
Foster up and dressed, when her maid knocked, 
and the young Ihndy——”’ 

‘‘ Well, what of the young lady, Lois ?’”’ 
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‘*Nothing. Only she hasn’t rung or opened 
her door yet.”’ 

“Rung, indeed? Who is she to ring for?”’ 

‘Don’t know exactly. Only Susan, Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s own maid, was ordered to attend on the 
young lady.” 


«And will she do it? Why, the girl never, 


had any one to help dress her. Don’t know 
what a lady’s maid is.”’ 

«That is just what Susan said to me, Miss,” 
answered Lois, ‘‘and, says I, saving your pre- 
sence, we were hired here to wait on our own 
ladies, not. to take in extra.” e 

‘‘Exactly, Lois. I hope Susan will under- 
staud her own interest, and refuse to wait on 
that person. If she asks you to help her in 
one single thing, remember, I forbid it. The 
idea of a girl like that not being able to wait 
on herself!’ 

“Of course, Miss, I know what belongs to my- 
self better than that.” 

‘«And I hope Susan does too,’”’ answered the 
young lady. 

‘Well, as to that, Miss, the old lady is gene- 
rous beyond anything, and, as one may say, no 
trouble; and Susan has nothing but contentment 
and ease with her: so when she asks a thing, it’s 
hard to refuse, you see, because she does it so 
polite like, as if she asked it as a favor.” 

‘* But this is putting double duty on Susan.”’ 

«But she thinks it won’t be for long.” 

**Does she? Well, you can inform her that 
Miss Harrington means to stay here during the 
next twelve months, at least.’” 

“What! Twelve months, Miss? Susan will 
never stan that.” 

“I should think not, if you are her friend, 
Lois— 

‘“‘Which Tam. Susan and I are from the same 


county, cousins some generations back, 1 dare 
say. So it isn’t for me to sit easy while she is 
put upon to the extent of a whole year.” 


“Or of a single day. If Susan takes her 
stand she must do it this very morning.” 

“‘T will go speak to her,” said Lois, laying 
down her brush, and kneeling on the rug, while 
she put on the young lady’s slippers. 

“That will do, Lois; I can wait. You had 
better go at once.” 

Lois left the room, and, in the upper hall, met 
Susan Webb, a stiff, hard-faced maiden, of long 
experience, and staid, if not sullen temper. 
There was a cloud on the woman’s face, as if she 
did not quite like the task so gently put upon 
her. 

‘Are ye going in yonder?” said Lois, nod- 
ding her head toward Gertrude’s room. 
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‘Yes, just while the young lady is here, you 
know.” 

‘Just while she’s here? Why, that'll be til] 
the fall comes round again.” 

‘What is it you say, Lois?” 

“Why, the creature has come for good and 
all. She’s the mistress’ own niece, don't you 
understand? What you do now just nails you 
down, Susan Webb. Begin, and there’s no going 
back.” 

Susan Webb paused, and ruminated, with her 
eyes on the floor. She was a cautious indiyi- 
dual, and her place was an easy one; but ano- 
ther mistress, and that a young girl, threatened 
to change the aspect of things so materially, that 
all the alacrity of purpose with which she had 
come up stairs was considerably disturbed. 

‘Are you sure that she means to stay so long, 
Lois ?”’ 

‘Sure, the young mistress told me so, not ten 
minutes ago; and says she, ‘ Lois, don’t have 
your friend put upon unknownst,’ so I come out 
to give you a hint.” 

‘« But after all, she looks a sweet young crea- 
ture, and may make it worth my while.” 

“Make it worth your while, Susan, why that 
is just where it is: She hasn’t a haporth of her 
own, and you'll see that all the clothes and 
things that the mistress has to give will just pass 
you by after this, and go to her. The worst 
enemy we servants ever have is a poor relation.” 

‘*That’s the living truth,” exclaimed Susan, 
with energy; ‘‘T shouldn’t mind the work so 
much, but “is 

“Of course, you never could give up your 
rights to that extent,”’ broke in Lois. 

«And I never will,’? answered Susan, with 
decision. ‘No country relation shall rob me.” 

With these words Susan Webb left Lois in the 
hall, and marched down stairs, resolvad to fight 
this matter out with her kind and sweet-tem- 
pered mistress. 

Mrs. Foster was in the breakfast-room, daintily 
re-arranging some of the silver and china which 
had been too carelessly put on the table. She 
looked up with some surprise when Susan came 
into the room. 

“1s anything the matter—is my niece ill?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“Not having seen her, it is hard to tell,” 
answered that respectable female, who had more 
rebellion in her heart than she found the spirit 
to express. “i have thought better of it, Mrs. 
Foster.”’ 

“ Thought better of what, Susan?” 

“ About waiting on the young lady. It wasn't 
in my bargain, at all.” 
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«]f I remember, there was no especial bar- 


gain between us,” said the lady, very quietly. 
«] hired your services for a certain sum of 


money, and desire that they shall be given to my 


niece.” 
« Which I decline to do,’’ answered Susan, 


looking up to the ceiling, as if conversing with 
some invisible person up there. 

“Very well, Susan.” 

« Being reasonable, I thought you would come 
down to the point of not asking me,” answered 
Susan, preparing to depart with grave triumph 
in her heart. 

“You misunderstand, Susan. I accept your 
refusal to do what I desire, and that terminates 
our engagement.” 

Susan stared at her mistress in blank amaze- 
ment. 

«You mean—that is. I—I am ready to do 
anything in reason.” 

“T mean,”’ said the lady, ignoring the repent- 
ant suggestion, “* that your month’s wages will 
be ready directly after break fast.” 

Mrs. Foster did not raise her voice, or exhibit 
the least excitement, but a storm of words could 
not have been more decisive. Susan Webb left 
the room crestfallen and subdued. An hour or 
two after, she met Lois in the hall. 

“Well, Susan, I hope you haven’t been afraid 
tospeak your mind,” slie said, with an air of 
pert security. 

“Yes,” answered the spinster bitte-ly, «I 
hare spoken my mind.” 

“Well?” 

“And have got my month’s wages, that’s all.”’ 

“A month’s wages, and she so mild and 
sweet. I wouldn’t have believed it of her. I’ve 
done as much by the young mistress a thousand 
times, and she always gave in after asharp fight.” 

“But Mrs. Foster don’t fight, and she won’t 
givein. There is the difference. I took your 
alvice, Lois, and have lost the best place I ever 
had in my life.”” 

Lois tossed her head like a haltered colt. 

“As for that, there is as good fish in the sen 
asever come out of it. She wanted to put on 
you, and that’s all the trouble.” 

Susan did not take her fate wtth such genial 
Philosophy. In fact, third parties usually do 
endure their friends’ misfortunes with more equa- 
nimity than the direct sufferers know how to as- 
sume, There was bitterness and regret in her 
bosom all the time she was packing up; and 
when Lois would have shaken hands with her in 
Parting, the crusty thing—as the girl called her 
—wrapped her arms defiantly in her shawl, and 
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most heart never to offer pitched battle to a gentle 
and dove-like woman again as long as she lived. 

Lois watched her cousin, in the back genera- 
tions, from the window with some natural com- 
punction and no little bitterness against her 
young mistress, who had in fact suggested the 
advice she had given; and when she entered the 
dressing-room again, it was with a quivering lip 
and sullen brow. 

** Well, I suppose you'll be glad of it, Miss, 
but the mistress has just sent poor Susan pack- 
ing,” she said; ‘‘ and I’m to blame for it, more 
shame to me.” 

‘«« Never mind, Lo, there is a blue silk you may 
have, if that will console you,” said the young 
lady, tossing the half-worn garment toward her 
maid. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

*« Music in the Park, for the last time this 
year.” 

Foster had found this announcement in the 
paper, and read it aloud at the breakfast-table, 
some ten days after Gertrude’s arrival in New 
York. “Madam, what do you say to adrive? I 
do not think Miss Harrington has seen the Park 
in all its glory yet. There has been a touch of 
black frost, and the foliage is splendid.” 

Gertrude looked eagerly toward her aunt. She 
had seen nothing of New York yet but what pre- 
sented itself in shopping excursions, and glimpses 
of afew public buildings, and the thirst of great 
curiosity was upon her. 

‘‘T had proposed to go out with Mrs. Foster 
this afternoon,”’ said Miss Foster, always on the 
alert. 

« Ah!’ ejaculated the gentleman, as if tha. 
settled the question in his mind. 

‘¢ But there is room enough, if you will accept 
aseat,’’ observed Mrs. Foster, addressing her 
step-son, who answered with indifference, 

‘‘Thank you, I will go on horseback, if Jane 
chooses to honor you.” 

**On horseback !’’ exclaimed Gertrude, kind- 
ling beautifully with the thought of a ride on 
that beautiful autumn day. 

“Do you ride, Miss Harrington?” inquired 
Foster, with sudden interest. 

**Do Iride? Of course I do. Only, perhaps, I 
might not understand all that is expected of one 
here.” 

«<1f you would like it, I have a horse that will 
be proud to bear you.”’ 

‘Tf you mean Dusty-foot, she has gone lame,” 
said Miss Foster, sharply. 

‘* Your horse was quite out of my mind, Jane. 


stalked out of the house, resolved in her inner- } I had a fancy that Miss Harrington could manage 
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a better steed than that, and purchased a beauti- 
ful chestnut yesterday. Will you try it this 
afternoon ?”’ 

The bland smile with which this invitation 
was given was so winning, and her surprise so 
great, that Gertrude flushed scarlet. It was the 
first real attention that Foster had bestowed on 
her, except in rebuke and defiance of his sister. 
She cast a swift, anxious look on her aunt, who 
seemed just a little excited herself, but gave no 
sign of disapproval. 

«¢I—I should be too happy. only I have no 
habit; nothing that would do,’ she said at last, 
almost with tears in her eyes. 

«Oh, that must not cheat us of ourride. Of 
course, after the horse, one’s next thought is 
about the habit. 1 have been intriguing with 
your dress-maker, and dare say the things have 
been sent home.”’ 

A bright flash broke through the mist in 
Gertrude’s eyes, and, in spite of herself, she cast 
a glance of triumph on the sister, who turned 
white with suppressed rage. 

‘‘I suppose Miss Harrington will hardly care 
to go out with any gentleman alone, for the first 
time; so, as you seem to desire it, mamma, I will 
have Dusty-foot out, and go with them.”’ 

Before Mrs. Foster could speak, her step-son 
had an answer ready. ‘‘ We should be delighted, 
Jane, but you have forgotten that poor Dusty- 
foot is disabled, poor thing.”’ 

A vivid and mischievous brightness flashed 
over Gertrude’s face. and Mrs. Foster felt a smile 
trembling on her own serene lips ; but a glance at 
Jane’s baffled face, filled her with compunction, 
and she said, very kindly, 

«¢ You and I can go in the carriage, Jane; they 
wiil join us from time to time, and thus all the 
proprieties will be kept up.” 

Miss Foster, defeated and baffled by her own 
selfish passion, had nothing to say, but left the 
room pale with anger. 

Gertrude also ran up stairs, wild with joyous 
anticipation. She met Jane in the hall, and 
being too happy for resentment, stopped sud- 
denly, holding out her hand. 

«Oh, Miss Foster, do be friends with me for 
once. If you knew how I pine for exercise, 
how dearly [ love riding, you would be glad for 
me.” 

The suddenness and ardor of this girlish ap- 
peal had its effect for the moment atleast. Be- 
fore the angry girl knew it, that frankly-offered 
hand was clasped in hers. 

**I only wish it were possible for me to feel 
such happiness, if it were only for a single 
minute,” she said, honestly, ‘‘and all about 





Bete 
a paltry horseback-ride. I cannot. understand 
it.” 

“Oh, but you have had so much and I 9 
little. It will take me years to look upon these 
pleasures as you do!” said Gertrude, who was in 
fact thrilled with happy expectations. 

- If you were in love with Rufus, now, I could 
understand it ; but just a ride——” 

In love with Rufus—the very thought flashed 
through Gertrude like a flame, leaving its crim- 
son track over hands, neck, and face—then she 
broke into a laugh. 

‘‘Now I comprehend why you dislike me go, 
In love with your brother Rufus! Rest content; 
I never shall be that; never, never. The thing 
is simply impossible.” 

‘Why so? You will not be the first by many 
a silly moth. Have you not learned by this time 
that Ruf is a great catch ?”’ 

‘« A great catch, ishe? Well, pray, what isa 
great catch ?” 

‘There, there, don’t play the innocent with 
me; tryiton him. These city girls do it bung- 
lingly ; but you bring fresh country air with 
you, and that is a novelty that will reach him, if 
anything can, which I doubt.” 

‘*Reach him! Who wantstoreach him? Not 
I, truly. You would never think it possible, if 
you had the least idea of—of- 4 

Here Gertrude broke off, blushing violently; 
for she was thinking of Hart Webster, and was 
on the verge of betraying herself. 

Miss Foster laughed as she answered, 

‘« Dear me, what a spirit I have aroused! Just 
hinting at the possibility of another victim at 
the slow chariot-wheels of my brother. isn’t 
a terrible crime, is it? . Why, you will have 
whole crowds of company. Haven't I said he 
has been the great catch in society, ever so many 
years.” 

«« But you have not told me what a great catch 
is,’ answered Gertrude, half provoked, half 
amused. 

“¢ Two or three millions, with any sort of a man 
at the back of it,’’ answered Miss Foster, dryly. 

‘Then your brother is worth his millions, and, 
therefore, agreat catch. I begin to understand.” 

«It will take a good while to understand him, 
I can tell you. One might as well attempt to 
read the Dead Sea.”’ 

Gertrude laughed. 

‘<T can at any rate understand that you do not 
love each other to distraction !” 

“Oaly to detraction, you would like to say,” 
answered Miss Foster, laughing with genuine 
admiration of her own wit; for she was gradually 
drawing into a more sociable state of mind, hav- 
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ing found a single-handed fight harassing, and 
rather lonely work. ‘No, there is no intense 
affection between us. What is that, Lois?” 

« Only a package which I was to carry to Miss 
llarrington’s room,” answered the girl, who was 
dliding cautiously by her mistress, with a large 
pper box in her arms. 

Miss Foster frowned, and retreated into her 
own room. 

Gertrude ran forward and entered her apart- 
ments, just in time to see a long skirt of the 
finest and deepest blue eloth thrown across the 
sofa, and a habit, brightened sumptuously with 
small buttons, held up for her inspection. 

“For me, and so beautiful! How can I ever 
repay such kindness?” she exclaimed, radiant 
with satisfaction. 

“Here is something else,’’ said Lois, taking a 
dainty whip from the box, mounted with gold, and 
rounded at the handle with a purple amathyst. 

“Oh, the beauty!’ cried Gertrude, dropping 
the habit, and seizing upon the whip. 

“And gauntlet-gloves, too,’’ continued Lois. 
“Such a darling little pair; besides, there is 
something else.” 

Here the girl darted. from the room, and left 
Gertrude to examine her new outfit with such 
satisfaction as only a young creature like her 
can feel, when she finds herself supplied with 
the elegancies of a grand toilet for the first time 
in her life. 

“They look like gold ; but I suppose that isn’t 
possible,” she thought, examining the buttons 
with interest. ‘ But I never saw the pattern 
before.” 

Here Lois came in with a round-box in her 
arms. Opening the box, she held a pretty, low- 
crowned hat up for observation. 

“Veil and all, Miss; boots, too, just the pret- 
tiest things you ever saw, with a spur on one 
heel.” 

“Why, Lois, do ladies wear such hats, boots, 
and things, in New York?’’ said Gertrude, a 
litle terrified by the masculine features of her 
tiding-dress. 

“Wear them, Miss? Of course they do, only 
alittle more so,” answered Lois. ‘‘Here we will 
just leave the things out till they’re wanted, then 
I'll be on hand, if she isn’t on the watch ; for its 
ny delight to rig out young ladies for a horse- 
back ride—that is, young ladies as is ladies, 
spite of being bred up in the country, which I 
was myself. Now I suppose I may as well go in 
and take my scolding. I saw i* was coming, safe 
enough, when she caught me at waiting on ycu; 
but, never mind, I’m used to it.” 

Though Lois proclaimed her readiness to take 





a scolding, with something like defiance, she 
moved reluctantly toward the room of her young 
mistress, and was treacherously disposed to lay 
the blame of her disobedience on some one else, 
but Miss Foster nipped that idea in the bud at 
once. 

** Lois, you have been taking money from my 
brother,”’ she said, with sharp austerity. <‘ No- 
thing but that would have given you the courage 
to disobey my orders.” 

«Oh, Miss, it was such a price he offered ! 
Five dollars doesn’t often come in the way of a 
poor girl ; so you’ll consider that as some excuse 
for carrying the things up, and—and——”’ 

“ Helping to put them on,” I understand. 

‘*Yes, Miss, if you'll excuse that much.” 

Miss Foster had exhausted a great deal of ill- 
humor during the last few days, and really 
wanted to rest on herarms. An idea struck her, 
full of mischief, and promising her great amuse- 
ment. 

‘¢ Well, Lois, I will excuse it on one considera- 
tion.” 

“« What is it, Miss?’ 

‘When you fasten her braids, do them loosely. 
You understand ?”’ 

Lois nodded her head, and uttered a low 
laugh. 

“I don’t know of anything more disenchant- 
ing, than a thing of that sort,” muttered the young 
lady; ‘‘and I really am doing this girl a ser- 
vice. She don’t know that such attentions from 
Rufus mean just the amusement of a week. To 
cut them short is to save her little, country head 
from being turned completely. I should dearly 
like to see all that hair tumble down, and drop 
off in the Park, with some of Ruf’s club fellows 
looking on. Lois will do it, for, next to money, 
the girl loves mischief.’ 

A few hours after this delicate compact be- 
tween the mistress and maid, Lois was busy as 
a bee about Gertrude’s equestrian toilet. She 
smoothed the long skirt into soft, voluminous 
folds, buttoned the habit over that subtle and 
rounded form, and seemed proud of the girl’s 
beauty, as if it were her own. All the time she 
kept up a lively stream of talk. 

‘«Lovely buttons, aint they? 


Pure gold, I 
haven’t the leastest doubt, for every one has a 
moneygram on it, G, H. twisted in lovingly, as 


snakes ina nest. Mr. Foster never would have 
put them on anything but the finest of gold, and 
so many of them too. Just look.” 

Gertrude examined the buttons a second time, 
and, after some trouble, disentangled her own 
initials out of the artistic complication which 
ornamented them.: 2 
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‘‘Why, this must have been done for me— 
entirely for me!’’ she exclaimed, thrilled with 
astonishment and delight by the delicate compli- 
ment. 

‘* Of course,”’ answered Lois. ‘‘ Moneygrams 
are always done on purpose; nothing but awful 
rich persons can afford them; that’s what gives 
them their names, I suppose. There, Miss, the 
habit is buttoned, and sits like a glove. My! 
what a figure you have got! No wonder Mr. 
Foster wants to cover you all over with gold 
moneygrams. I would myself, if I was a gentle- 
man and a millioner. Not being that, just let 
me do over your hair a little, h2fore I put the 
hat on; horseback riding is sha«y.”’ 

Gertrude sat down patiently, and allowed the 
maid to arrange her hair: for she was self-dis- 
trustful, and gratefully anxious to honor the 
toilet so genevously bestowed upon her. 

When Lois had done her task, and surmounted 
Gertrude’s rich hair with the piquant little hat, 
the girl cast a shy glance at her figure in the 
glass, and blushed with pleasure as the graceful 
reflection smiled back upon her. The long, 
sweeping skirt gave a style and queenliness of 
person that s.e had never dreamed of possessing. 
She was almost ashamed of her own exultant 
vanity, when she saw how curiously the maid 
was regarding her. 

Just then Mrs. Foster came into the room, and 
Gertrude turned to her. 

«Oh, aunt! isn’t the whole dress perfect ?” 


she exclaimed, sweeping across the room and 


kissing the good lady with enthusiasm. ‘ Did 
you order it, or am I altogether indebted to Mr. 
Foster ?”’ 

«« [did not order it,’’ said the lady, with gentle 
gravity; ‘“‘ but we must not permit Rufus to pay 
for it—that would hardly do. Still his taste 
gives us plenty of room for gratitude. It isa 
lovely dress.” 

“Oh, how good you are!’’ cried the girl. 
“How shall I ever learn to live without you 
agnin ?”” 

The lady made no answer in words, but a wish 
that had been lying deep in her heart from the 
time she first saw her niece, made itself visible 
in her eyes, and said more plainly than words 
could have done, 

‘Oh, how I wish it were possible to keep you 
always with me!” 

‘« Miss, the horses are at the door.”’ 

A footman said this, and vanished, while Ger- 
trude was giving a farewell kiss to her aunt. 
Before he reached the bottom of the stairs, the 
joyous young creature was following him, and as 
she stood a moment on the head steps, more than 





one person turned to gaze admiringly upon the 
bright picture she made. 

With a slight bound, that scarcely needed the 
touch of Foster's hand, Gertrude sprung jnto 
the saddle, and was instantly mistress of the 
beautiful chestnut animal, whose coat shone like 


‘satin in the afternoon sunshine, and whose limbs 


possessed all the grace and spirit of @ reindeer, 

** Ah, the beautiful creature !”’ cried Gertrude, 
patting that silken neck with her hand, «], 
will seem like riding the wind.’’ 

Mrs. Foster stood by the window as the elegant 
gentleman and the spirited girl rode off, moving 
slowly, much against the will of their thoreugh- 
bred horses. As they passed out of sight, the 
lady heaved a deep sigh. 

“If it could have been, my lonely life would 
have some brightness yet,’’ she murmured. « But 
she hasttaken fate in her own hands, and in 
short time wtll be called. from me. 1 think he 
fancies her. I am sure of it. Never since | 


came into the family has he ever seemed to care 
so much for any one. But ought I to wish it for 
her? Then again, is she a creature to struggle 
against poverty ?”’ 

Here the good lady fell into a deeper fit of 
musing, and left the window. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘¢ A GENTLEMAN in the reception-room, Miss, 
He inquired for Miss Harrington, and was anx- 
ious to know where she was gone, and when she 
would be home again, so I asked him in.” 

“A gentleman for Miss Harrington,” said 
Miss Foster, laying down her French novel with 
ayawn. ‘ From the country, I suppose. Far- 
mer-looking, Stephen ?”’ 

‘« No, Miss; quite the gentleman.” 

‘¢ Quite the gentleman, and inquiring for Miss 
Harrington. You must be mistaken, Stephen. 
Now, tell me what is your idea of ageritleman?” 

‘‘ Heis tall, Miss—very tall; has a great head, 
with plenty of bright hair on it, curling atrifle at 
the ends, with eyes that smile their way right 
through'one. Then he moves like a war-horse, 
and speaks carelessly, like a king that knows 
he’s got to be obeyed. That's my idea of this 
gentleman, anyway.”’ 

Miss Foster flung down her book, and went 
up to the broad mirror that reflected half the 


” 


3 room she was in. 


** What.a description,” she said, laughing, 8 
she began to refresh her front hair with an extra 
puff. ‘You quite arouse my curiosity. Say 
that. I will be down in a few minutes. Where is 
Mrs. Foster ?”’ 
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«@one out. The gentleman inquired for her, 


when I told him that Miss Harrington was not 
at home,” answered Stephen. 

“Very well, I will come in a moment.’ 

When the door was closed, the young lady ca- 
ressed the frizzed hair on erch side of her fore- 
head with both hands for a moment, then drew 
amysterious little box from a drawer in her 
iressing-table, and seemed to be in closely confi- 
dential communication with the image that 
joked on her from the mirror, for both herself 
and the reftection grew rosier and rosier, and 
when the young lady turned away, there was a 
permanent flush over her cheeks. 

After shaking out the folds of her train, and 
emoothing tre lace on her over-dress, she went 
down stairs, curious to see the strange person of 
whom the footman had given this graphic de- 
She found Hart Webster waiting 
He arose to re- 


scription. 
quietly in the reception-room. 


ceive her with the ease and grace of a finished 
courtier. 

“You desired to see Miss Harrington,’’ said 
the young lady, motioning that he should take a 
seat on the sofa, which she at once more than 
half ocenpied with her draperies. 
gone out with my brother. 


**She has 
They have hardly 
reached the Park yet, I should fancy, from the 
slow pace at which they rode.”’ 

“Then Miss Harrington has gone out to ride ?”’ 

“Yes, in the Park. My brother has just pur- 
chased a horse, half Arabian, I believe, and they 
ere trying it for the first time. It is a beautiful 
animal. Mine is nothing to it, though Dusty- 
foot was of his selection ; but men are not so 
particular, you can imagine, when it is only a 
sister that is to be pleased.” 

“T was not aware that Mrs. Foster had ason.”’ 

“Oh, 1am not speaking of Mrs. Foster. She 
is only our step-mother. But you cannot be a 
close friend of Miss Harrington’s family if she 
has not informed you about Rufus. Young ladies 
are not apt to overlook him, I assure you. As 
my father’s representative, he counts for some- 
thing.” 

“T have never heard of him,”’ said Hart Web- 
ster; and the bitterness of a swift pang of jeal- 
ousy broke into his voice. 

Miss Foster laughed gently. 

“T wonder what Rufus would say to that, An 
intimate friend of Miss.Harrington and his ex- 
istence unknown. I am tempted to tell him of it. 
Why, she must be a paragon of modesty and dis- 
retion. I thought all girls were proud of their 
conquests.” 

A momentary pallor came to Webster’s face. 
He arose and examined a picture closely without 





seeing it. Miss Foster went on, pleasant as a 
June morning. 

« You can imagine how popular Miss Harring- 
ton must be with us. Rufus is the head of the 
house, as I may say. Father gave him the lion's 
share of everything, and if he chooses to monope- 
lize our young friend, no one can help it.”’ 

Webster turned from his blind survey of the 
picture. His eyes were on fire, and the silken 
beard which shaded his mouth trembled. 

‘The Park is not far from here, I should 
judge,” he said. ‘I will walk that way.” 

An idea flashed through the young lady’s 
brain, and she too arose. 

‘«Let me suggest a better plau. You would 
never find our young couple alone, for the Park 
is large, and the paths intricate to a stranger. I 
will be your guide ; of course you can manage 
a horse ?”’ 

Webster smiled, but there was sarcasm rather 
than sweetness in the expression of his mouth. 

‘‘ Of course, we men from the country have a 
pretty fair knowledge of horses,”’ he said. 

**I thought so,” answered Miss Foster, ring- 
ing for a servant. ‘ Now, as these selfish lov 
I beg pardon—creatures, have left me to anguish 
at home, suppose we send for horses and follow 
them ?” 

‘ Before Webster could answer, a servant obeyed 
the bell. 

‘« Stephen,”’ said the young lady, promptly, 
‘‘have my brother’s black saddle-horse and 
Dusty-foot brought out. Tell the men to be as 
quick as possible.”’ 

The man bowed and disappeared. 

‘We shall give them a surprise, I fancy,’’ she 
said, rendered bright and almost handsome by 
the spirit of mischief within her. ‘‘They will 
not thank us, perhaps, for breaking up a well 
planned fefe-a-tete ; but you will see our friend in 
all her glory, with her beauty, and Rufus for a 
companion. She is sure to make a sensation in 
the Park. Her face is new, and that counts for 
everything.” 

Webster made some answer, but to his dying 
day he never knew what it was. It seemed to 
please his companion, however. 

‘*Now, with your permission, I will run up 
and get ready,” she said, airily. ‘ They have 
cheated me out of my ride, and it is only re- 
turning good for evil when I take Gertrude’s 
friends where she can be seen to the best 
advantage.”’ 

Webster saw the young lady depart, feelin« 
as if some harassing dream held him enslave, 
but the moment he was alone, the storm within 
him broke forth in action. He strode up end 
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down the room like a roused lion, his superb 
eyes were flooded with dusky light, his lips 
moved passionately, and he thrust one clenched 
hand into his bosom, as if to stay the throbbing 
of some wound. 


While he was walking up and down in this 


passionate manner, two horses were brought to 





APRA, 
the door, and Miss Foster came down stairs in 
her habit. He joined her in the hall, ran ahead 
of her down the steps, waited fiercely till she 
reached the pavement, then lifted her with 
startling violence to her saddle, sprang on to the 
black horse, and the two rode away. 
(TO BE CONTINUED, ) 





THE SYBIL AND OAK. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


A systL set ‘neath an oaken tree, 
That stood alone on a verdant lea, 
And carved on its trunk ‘neath a quaint design, 
With a blade of steel that was keen and fine. 
Pensez-a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me. 


The tree spread its boughs to the Summer breeze, 
Spread them far and wide, a prince of trees, 
And beneath its shade grew a goodly vine, 
That climbed the topmost boughs and did twine. 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me. 


A stately dame in silken suit, 

Stood by the vine, at the oak tree’s foot, 

And smiled on the clusters fair that hung 

Wheie the vine to the oak’s rough branches clung. 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Penzez a moi, remember me. 


A zephyr’s breath the vine-leaves stirred, 
In the boughs above caroled many a bird ; 
And the dame thought how fine a thing ’twould be 
To fill her stores from that vine-clad tree. 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me. 


But she saw not the form that sat so mute 
On the other side, with one sandaled foot, 
Peeping out from beneath a skirt as green 





As the oak’s dark glimmering emerald sheen, 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Peusez a moi, remember me, 


The Autumn winds grew bleak and cold, 
The vine-leaves, crimpled and shrunken, rolled 
O’er the sere brown earth, and the oaks green crest, | 
In russet hues was gravely dressed. 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez & moi, remember me, 


And the oaken tree at length was shorn 

Of the leafy honors it long had worn, 

And the vine all bare and fruitless hung 

To the roughened bark where it long had clung, 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me. 


And years went by and Summers fled, 
And the lightnings struck the oak tree dead, 
And the vine was laid a broken thing, 
Beside the trunk where it needs must cling. 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me, 


And when only a blackened stump was left, 
Of grace, of be»uty, of life bereft, 
Still might be read that graven line 
The sybil had traced with her weapon fine, 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me, 





A MADRIGAL. 


BY ANNIE E. DOTY. 


Tue patient-eyed cattle go slowly before her, 
A sweet milky odor impregnates the air, 

And softly the shadows fall round her and o’er her— 
The little milk maiden is wondrously fair. 

“ Come Crummie, come Brownie, the damp dew is falling, 
Come hasten, oh hasten across the wide lea; 

Come Crummie, come Brownie,” her young voice is calling, 
“ A shelteris waiting for you and for me!” 


Soft tinkle the cow-bells as now and then stopping 
To crop the green grasses, slow stoop the red kine ; 

*Tween tinkle of cow-bells her low words are dropping 
From lips oversweet, and as mad’ning.as wine. 

“Come Crummie, come Brownie, the damp dew is falling, 
Come hasten, oli hasten, across the wide lea; 

Come Crummie, come Brownie,” her young voice is calling. 
“ A shelter is waiting for you and for me |” 





A shelter awaits thee, oh dear little maiden, 
A home in my heart, and a place in my soul; 

T’ve never a thought that with thee is not laden, 
T’ve never a hope but that thou art its goal. 

“Come Crnmmie, come Brownie, the damp dew is falling, 
Come hasten, oh hasten, across the wide lea, 

Come Crummie, come Brownie,” her young voice is calling, 
“ A shelter is waiting for you and for me,” 


The patient-vyed cattle go slowly before us, 
The night dew is falling upon her brown hair, 

The shadows are closing around us and o’er us, 
But lo, in our bosoms, the sunshine is there. 

“Come Crummie, come Brownie, the damp dew is falling 
Come hasten, oh hasten across the wide lea, 

Come Crummie, come Brownie,” her young voice is calling, 
“A shelter is waiting for you and for me!” 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, “ETC: 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here a walking-costume. The material 
for this costume is plaid woolen serge, ¢ither, 


solid blocks of black and white, or the mixed 
plaids of blue and green. It is made with one 
skirt, just to touch, which is trimmed with 
two flounces, slightly full, cut on the bias, nine 
inches deep. These flounces are trimmed with 
worsted bullion fringe, two inches deep, mixed 
to match the material. There is a Polonaise 
waist, cut to fit the figure, buttoned from the 
throat all the way down the front. The edge of 
the Polonaise. has a bias band of the material, 
two inches wide, and below that the fringe. As 
may be seen, this Polonaise is much shorter 
than those of last season. There is a box-plait, 
cut separate from the waist, and set on at the 
Vor. LXIT.—15 








neck at the back, coming down about nine inches 
below the waist, the end of which is trimmed to 
match the bottom of the Polunaise. This is 
belted in at the waist, and may be dispensed 
with if preferred. A tight coat-sleeve, with a 
wide frill at the wrist, cut on the bias, and also 
trimmed with the fringe. These surges cost 
from seventy-five cents ‘to one dollar per yard. 
Fifteen to sixteen yards will be required, and 
seventeen yards of worsted bullion fringe, from 
forty to sixty cents per yard. A lighter and 
cheaper material than serge can be bought in 
plaids, from thirty-seven to fifty cents per yard. 
We next give a walking-suit. This suit is made 
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of two shades of brown Empress cloth or poplin. 
The under-skirt is of the dark shade, and per- 
fectly plain. The Polonaise is of the light color, 
and cut long and straight at the bottom, and 
hangs plain, without being looped in any place. 
The bottom of it is trimmed with a bias band of 
the dark material, three inches deep; above that 
is a piping of the same material, put on to simu- 
late scallops. Pockets, trimmed with the dark 
shade, and also the cuff of the coat-sleeve. <A 
turn-down collar, and piping, like the. bottom of 
the skirt, is continued around the arm. Eight 
yards of the dark color, and six of the light, will 
be required. There should be considerable 
contrast. between the two shades, to make 
this costume effective. Poplin, at seventy-five 
cents per yard, is of very good quality. Of 
course, the more expensive ones are finer and 
better. 

We also give a walking-suit for a little Miss of 
twelve to fourteen years of age. This is to be 


made.of any of the dark self-colored poplins— 
blue; maroon, or gray. The lower-skirt. has a 
puff four inches. deep, with two rows of narrow 
velyet ribbon top and bottom. A yoke waist, cut 
round, with a short over-skirt, cut out in Van- 
dyke points, and bound with black velvet to 
match. There is a large fireman’s cape, slashed 


PLLA Rata, 
up the back, and trimmed to match, which is 
added for out-door costume. Sleeves are cut 
slightly open, or in the coat-shape, as may be 
preferred. A gray poplin, trimmed with dark- 
blue velvet, or crimson, would be very pretty 
for a little girl. From ten to twelve yards of 
poplin, and two pieces of velvet ribbon will be 
required. . 

We next give the back and front of a black 
silk Polonaise for a young Miss: This garment 
is cut all in one, to fit the figure, and may either 
be made of black silk, cashmere,.or of the same 
material as the dress. The.trimming is very 


simple, being merely cut out in points, and 
bound either with the same material or with 
black velvet. Two rows of piping, or two rows 
of narrow velvet ribbon above the points. Open 
sleeves, ornamented with a bow at the back of 
the arm, There is a belt for the waist, which 
is ornamented with a bow and pointed ends, to 
be worn over the Polonaise, forming. 2 little 
basque at the back. Four to five yards of silk 
will cut. this garment, according to the age of 
the child, ei 





We give here a low-necked over-dress for 8 
little girl of six to eight years old, This is 
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ia 
be made of striped silk. The front is cut in the 
Polonaise style, and the back to fit the figure to 
the waist, where the skirt is fulled in at the side- 
seams with plaits, and looped in the back. The 
whole is pointed at the bottom, and bound with 
plain silk of the same color, with two rows of 
piping above the point, This piping also trims 
the waist, as may be seen. Bows of the plain 
silk down the front. Small, puffed sleeve. This 


game garment may be made high in the neck, 
and long sleeved, if preferred, and could readily 
be cut out of some half-worn dress of mamma’s, 
and worn over either a ruffled white skirt, or a 
black one; or let the skirt be of plain silk or 
delain the same color as the stripes. Four to 





five yards of new material will cut this. little 
over-dress. 

We conclude with a boy’s suit from eight to ten 
years old. To be made of light cassimer or vel- 
veteen. The pants are gatheped in with an elastie 


at the knee, and put upon an under-waist. The 
sack is double-breasted. Pockets, cuff, and 
collar, trimmed with a dozen rows of narrow 
braid, put on very elose. Belted in at the 
waist. 





EMBROIDERY FOR UNDER-LINEN, 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, two new and very choice de- 
signs, in white embroidery, for under-linen. 


The one above is a trimming, or edging. The 


hinky 


one on thé féllowing page is ‘an ‘insertion. 
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‘These are both simple and attractive, re-3 need only to be worked to make! them univer. 
quiring but little application, and we are sure* sally acceptable to’ our numerous readers, 





TUNIC FOR A 


LITTLE GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


This tunio is made of biue silk, or mohair, or 
cashmere, and is trimmed down the front with 
bias bands, which are fastened by buttons covered 
with the material. The front is slightly cut up 
at the side, giving the effect of an apron. Where 
the back and side-piece join, there is,a hollow 
plait. The sleeve is trimmed with bias bands 


and buttons like the front.. The sash is of blue 
ribbon. We give, on the next page, @ diagraa. 
by which to cut this tunic out, viz: 

No. 1. Front or Tunic. 

No. 2. Back or Tonto. 

No. 3... Srpz-Prgce. 

No. 4. SLEEVE. 
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DIAGRAM FOR TUNIC FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
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The petticoat, which is laid in large plaits, and $ engraying,) may be made of any material ; but 
the skirt, which is cut in points, (as seen in the would be most elegantif made ofthe same material. 





OCTAGON ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 
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Materials: Four reels of No. 10 Boar’s-Head 
crochet cotton of Messrs. W. Evans & Co., of 
Derby, two ounces of knitting cotton, No. 8, and 
an ivory mesh, No. 9. 

On a foundation begin with 25 stitches, and 
increase (by netting two in one at the end of 
every row) until there are 51 squares at each 
side. Continue without increasing for 48 rows, 
and then decrease by netting two together at the 
end of every row, until 25 loops only are left. 
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The antimacassar shov'd then be washed, and 
pinned out, that it may corm into shape. Place 
it in a frame to darn, and this may be done er- 
tremely well from the engraving; then add the 
order and fringe. The former is plain netting, 
with a stitch in every one, except at the corners, 
when four-must be worked in each. This is for 
the first round ; in the succeeding ones, one stitch 
only is to be worked in each. Finish by knit 
ting on a rich fringe, three inches deep. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
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PATOH-WORK. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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The materials for this design may either be 
pieces of silk, or beads worked on canvas; but, 
in both cases, to give the proper effect, two shades 
of each of two colors, one other color and black 
will be required. 

A reference to the engraving will show that 
in the stars one half of each section is lighter 
and the other darker. This part should be 
worked in two shades of some rich color. The 
black part may be done by laying black velvet 
or narrow satin ribbon on, after the work is 
otherwise completed; and in this case, as a 
matter of course, the pieces which they edge 
must be proportionally larger. Each quarter 
of the square is also done in two shades, those 
with the horizontal lines being the darkest. A 
third color is to be used for the small diamonds. 
As every shade of color can be obtained in silks, 
the following combinations will be found pretty : 
Two violets for the star, two ambers for ihe square, 
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and a rich emerald-green for the diamonds; or, 
these latter colors may be reversed. Rich blue 
and brown, or blue and cerise, with amber dia- 
monds, would also look well. The various seo- 
tions, may be enlarged to any required dimen- 
sions, doubled, or even trebled ; and the squares 
may be worked in different colors, if a very gay 
effect. is desired. 

If beads be employed, they must. be worked 
by the thread, on canvas, which must be selected 
for the squareness of the meshes, Begin in the 
center of a square; put on eight stitches in a 
straight. perpendicular line; let the left row 
have eight; also, but. begin a stitch higher, and 
therefore slanting.a little at the top. Suppose 
five rows are done so; then make every row 
one shorter at the beginning, but even at the 
top, until one bead completes the point. This 
is one section of the square, and if all are 
worked like it, according to the figure, the space 
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TURKISH BAG. 





for diamonds will be clearly seen. The black 
lines will occupy the depths of two beads. //As 
bead-work is so fashionable, this design, suit- 
able for a mat, table-cover, or many other 
purposes, will be found very useful. Care 


must be taken that the canvas is of such 4 
bize that the beads quite cover two threads 
each way. If the colors are judiciously chosen, 
and arranged as directed, the effect will assuredly 
prove attractive. 





TURKISH BAG. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Materials: Coarse Penelope canvas, and two 
ounces each of Turkey red, blue, and black 
eight-thread Berlin wool. 

With the black wool work in ordinary cross- 
stitch a stripe three stitches wide up the edge 
of the bag, and another fifteen stitches distant 
from it. Do as many of these black stripes as 
the width of the bag will ellow, each’ one being 
fifteen stitches from the last, and three stitches 
wide. Now work the cross-bars on the second of 
these lines, by working 9 stitches in length on 
each side of the bar, parallel with the 9th, 10th, 
and I1th stitches from the bottom, and at the 
end of each add a piece which will give it the 


form of the letter T, carrying the 9 inches to 12 } 


in length, and five more above and below it in 
height. ‘ 
Thus each T comes within three stitches of the 
bar of black nearest to it. A similar one is placed 
above this, with 19 stitches missed between thetwo 
bars, and 9 stitches between the ends of the T’s. 








In the next line the cross-bar comes precisely 
between every two of the former, so that a'space 
of three stitches is between the new bar and the 
part which appears to form the top of the T. Of 
course, at the edges, the bar can be carried on 
one side only. 

The stripes are then filled in alternately with 
red and blue, the entire design being worked in 
black. 

When these bags'are not very large, it is quite 
as well to make them up at home as to give them 
to a warehouse. They should be lined with tick, 
within which silk or sarsenet may be placed; 
but for a bag used in picnics, and such matters, 
nothing is nicer than green oil-cloth, merely 
tacked in so as.to be readily removed and 
cleaned. 

The edges should be finished with a cord, to 
correspond with the bag, and the same will serve 
for handles. To make the top stiff, a whalebone 
may be run in each. 





WORK TIDY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This little basket, which is represented of half 
its real size in the illustration above, is intended 
w be placed on the table, to hold the ball of 
cotton or wool when knitting, or toreceive ends 
of thread The frame-work is made’ of cane; 
bent inte suitable shapes, four pieces of which, 
confined by a small circle, and crossing each other, 
form the feet ; and four wider pieces, with a larger 
tircle of cane at the top, and the sides of the 
basket. A small, flat piece of cardboard is cut 
o fit the lower circle, and to it the violet silk or 
sin lining is fastened, the fullness’ of which 
tomes out between the side canes round the 
basket, and this silk or satin must be cut double 
the length required to go round the upper circle 
ofcane, and rather more than the depth between 
the two circles. After gathering the lining at 
both edges, the upper one is to be fixed to the 





larger cane circle by passing the thread round 
it between every stitch, and these stitches are 
hidden on the outside by a ruche of satin ribbon 
to match,. while the inside is trimmed with an 
embroidered’ strip ef white cloth, cut in small 
Vandykes at the edges. The left-hand cut below 
gives the design for this embroidery, the flowers 
in which. are worked with violet silk, in picot 
and feather stitch, with yellow, French knots 
in the center of each, and the tendrils and stalks 
with green and brown in fancy herring-bone. 
The cardboard circle, to which the lower edge of 
lining is tacked, is first covered with a quilted 
lining of sifk or satin to match the rest, and then 
has a ring cut out of white cloth, pinked out at 
both edges, and embroidered to correspond with 
that described above, laid round it, the design for 
which is shown in the right-hand cut below. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Otp anp New Cotors.—The colors which are now called~ 


“ old-fashioned,” that is to say the colors in vogue before the 
last two generations, were almost invariably more beautiful 
and becoming than those so fashionable How. 

The truth is that a color may be too pure, Modern, dyers, 
stimulated by the vulgar taste for mete gaudy tints, have so } 


much improved in color-distilling and dyeing, pee gt af 


dern colors are hideous through their extreme | 
old-fashioned blue, which had # dash of yellow | 
which looks sadly faded 


blues, was one of the most “Stee mle erg 2 


the warm dun yellow we seein old master’s pictures ; 80 was 
the soft, brownish crimson, The same remark ‘applies. to 
Oriental colors. The old Indian and Porsian manufacturers, 
which will never grow old, look for éver perfect and grand ; 

and this is not only due to the wondrous Oriental feeling 


for combining colors—it is partly due to the imperfection of | 


the colors they used. The reds are ehiefly dull, the blues 


greenish, the white yellowish or gray, the black half-brown : 


this may be noticed in any old Indian carpet or shawl. e 

But, alas! the Orientals are being 
European mania for vulgar contrasts; and it is béco 
more and more difficult to procure the old subdued mixtu' 

In the goods they fabricate for the French and Engl! 
markets, they are beginning to use the cheap impo 
European dyes, although they still, through sheer ig 

adhere to the old patterns. Soon they may give place to the 
modern bad ones, and we shall have nothing better from the 
Kast than we can make at home, as far as harmony of tints 
and poetry of design are concerned. In fact, it. is almost 
impossible, now, to purchase an India shawl with the old 
beautiful colors. Not long age, we searched, all through the 
Paris shops, for such a one, and only succeeded, at last, by 
going over into the Rue de Bac, where we pickéd’wp one, 
that some impoverished grand dame of the Foubourg St. \Ger- 
main was compelled to sell, and which had probably been im- 
ported from India in the reign of Josephine, 

It would really seem as if a certain amount of what, at 
first thought, we might call imperfection, is necédsary to 
beauty. The most permanently fascinating faces are nof 
those with the most regular features, In an Oriental carpet, 
or a Cashmere shawl, the pattern is never carried out with 
mathematical precision, as in the fabrics from the looms of 
Europe. To this very peculiarity the Turkish rugs and In- 
dian scarfs owe a good deal of their charm. They are full, 
#0 to speak, of delightfal surprises. The sante remark may 
be made of the use of color by the Asiatics, Our perfect 
machinery cannot make the curiously charming fabrics that 
these poor people weave with their obsolete looms. We 
have lost the strange charm of color which our ancestors in 
the Middle Ages, in common with the Orientals, once. pos- 
sessed to a great degree; and certainly we have not improved 
on the ancient patterns; we have to go back to them again 
and again for our lace, for our brocades, and for our carpets. 
We have perfected our method, and lost our picturesque 
effects ; we have perfected our colors and lost our perceptions 
of, and feeling for, real beauty. Very few Americans, com- 
paratively, have a good eye for color. But the English are 
even more deficient. The true cause of the supremacy of the 
Frenoh, in fashions, is that the Paris designers of costumes 
excel in color as well as in form. 

To see the way in which some women dress, we might 
think that the old and true doctrine, that color in dress 
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must be subservient to complexion, had been altogether for. 
gotten. For example, no blue eyes can bear the Propinquity 
of the modern bright blues, without turning gray ; indeed, 
_even blue eyes, do not look blue now; no cheek can out. 
‘bloom the- modern pinks and scarlets; it is because thes 


{colors have been brought to such a pitch of perfection that 


they dazzle, but enhance nothing, and they have the retri- 

butive effect of not lasting. The antique colors, like the 

I ones, may have faded, and probably did so, but they 

ved either the‘change of time nor the stains of 

like the same extent, nor so early, as the 

colors; they were not so bright, though they were 

a mapenal In those days one could put on a gown 

half-e-dozén times without looking slovenly : it would look 
‘Beautiful and good to the last. Ruskin says truly, that “no 


} color harmony is of high order unless involving indescrib- 


} ablé tints ;" and tbis is the secret of the antique colors—each 
partook of some other; the wy Seer made them 
the most pertect of all colors. We think we see, however, 

‘a reform. Of late, dun colors have been coming into 
use, help to soften down the glaring colors. The new 
shades ofolive, salmon, citron, and green-blue, are also very 
lovely. 


Mownrtine Avromn Leaves.—As the time is now at hand 





for mounting autumn leaves, we give, at request, directions 
for that purpose. To begin with, the leaves must be care 
‘ally prepared before they are fit for mccnting. They mut 
e gathered quite dry, placed immediately between sheets of 
yor aay a a ah RA tH for two or three days tw 
‘pressure ; the » Meantime, should be frequently 
changed. They must be ironed, still between the blotting 
paper, with a warm iron, until ‘they are quite dry and smooth, 


friakes the leaves brittle ; they suould, therefore, be preserred 
until they are needed between the leaves of a book (old exer 
cise or copy-books are the best for the purpose ;) but am 
should be taken that these are quite dry, as the leaves are 
injured by damp. When thus prépared they may be'arrang- 
ed either in groups or scattered singly on a black or white 
surface, and fastened by means of isinglass dissolyed in hot 
water, which is applied to the back of the leaf with a camel's 
hair brush. If mounted on Bristol board, they should bv 
preserved, like & painting, with glass; if On a black surisce 
or on wood, they may be varnished with any thin vam, 
such as copal or the kind used by photographers, but they 
should first be washed over with a thin coat of isinglas-sin. 
On a blaok ground all kinds of leaves look well, and if care 
fully managed, will retain their color for years; on s white 
ground only the deepest and most brilliant tints should be 
used; and these, if judiciously combined, produce very bea 
tiful effects. We can recommend this as a charming kind 
of fancy work ; it gives large scope for taste and ingenuity, 
and imparts a tenfold interest to the country rambles which 
it is necessary to take in’quest.of “materials” As many of 
the leaves most suitable for the work are very delicate ia 
texture and easily injured, you sbould provide yourselves 0 
such expeditions a book with leaves of blotting-paper, sil 
covers, and an elastic band to keep all safe within, in which 


mence the process of pressing and drying. The above method 
we may add, of pressing and ironing is admirably sdapiel, 





for the preservation of flowers, ferns, and other beusial 
specimens, 





like paper. The itoning in moét caébs fixes the color, but it I 
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NEW BOOKS, 





A New Votume began with the July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe. Subscriptions will be 
taken for either six months or a year, No other two-dollar 
magazine in the country, we claim, can be compared with 
thisone. “Peterson” gives, in every number, not less than 
eight pages more of reading matter than other magazines 
at the same price; gives also a colored pattern, which tio 
other magazine gives; and gives a double-sized colored fash- 
ion, printed from a steel plate, while others give only litho- 
graphs, or plates of only half the size. Many magazines, 
that charge three or four dollars, are rot so good as “ Peter- 
won.” The Portland (Me.) Monitor says :—“ Only two dollars 
ayear and equal to the best three-dollar magazine. Every- 
body ought to have a copy of it.” If persons wish back num- 
bers from January, they can be supplied. Additions may be 
made to clubs, at the price paid by the rest of the club. 


To Dress Ovt or Fasuron ist make one’s self the subject 
of remark, a contingency which every woman ought to avoid. 
How would even a man like to go down street, in knee- 


breeches. and with powdered hair, as his great-grandfather 


did? For a woman to be behind the fashion is as absurd, 
To make one's self conspicuous, in any way, is a mistake, 


Now 1s THE Tre to begin to talk to friends and tieighbors 
about joining in a club for “ Peterson” for 1873. Our atrange- 
ments for next Year are such as will distance all competition, 
and render this magazine, more than ever, the favorite of 
the ladies. Our premiums, too, will be supérb. In every 
way, the inducements to subscribe, and to get up clubs, will 
be unparalleled 


To Lrvz For Yours&.r only is the worst sort of selfishness, 
In the end it does mot even bring happiness. The Great 
Father of All has wisely provided, that, just in proportion 
as we try to make others happy, are we happy ourselves. 


InreLLecTUAL Recueation is more ‘udefil than any other 


wort of relaxation. Better to read than to gossip. Better a 
novel, or book of any kind, than the club or tavern. 





BEVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Goethe. His Life and: Works, An Essay, By George H. 
Calwert. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard—Mr. Calvert isa 
man of poetic insight and wide culture. Hediscusses Goethe 
in successive chapters, named “ Weimar and Italy,” “ Poetry 
and Science,” “ Schiller,” “ Friendships,” “ Loves,” “ Faust,” 
and “Conclusion.” He views the great poet, as these titles 
testify, from many and various aspects, and always has 
something to say incisive, and that gives one fresh ideas 
of the author of “Faust.” This, we know, is high praise. 
So much has been thought and written about Goethe, that 
it would seem impossible'to write anything new. But Mr. 
Calvert, like Goethe himself, never “ wrote a line for pelf or 
power.” He has lived a quiet, studious, almost secluded 
life; the atmosphere of expediency has never reached him; 
truth, pure truth, is what he has always sought; he re- 
presents a class, rare everywhere, but, alas! rarest of all in 
America. Hence it is that he is a better judge of Goethe 
than most critics. In early life he know Goethe personally > 
he has studied Goethe for fifty years: and the result is this 
capital book. 

Ist True? Tales, Curious and Wonderful; collected by the 
author of “ John Halifax.” 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: Harper 
and Brothers.—A series of tales, collected out of the folk-lore 
of various countries, and written, under the supervision of 
the editor, by various hands. They'are intended for young 
girls, The work is one of the very best of its kind. 

Aytoun, A Romance, 1 vol., 8 vo, Philada: J. B. Lim 
pincott & Oo.—A pleasantly told story, by an anonymous 
writer, and we think, a new one. Like all of the Lippin- 
cott publications, it is very neatly printed. 


My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester, 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have read this new novel with 
more pleasure than any one of the same kind that has ap- 
peared for years. It is that rare thing, an old-fishioned 
love-story, and siy what you will, ‘as love is the ‘master- 
passion of man, so 4 really good love-story will always be 
fresh and always interesting. “My Hero” is told in the 
form of an autdbiography. The incidents are well managed, 
the characters truly drawi, ‘and the interest maintained 
from the first chapter ‘to the last. The heroine herself is a 
very fine delineation: we do not wonder she was loved so 
enthusiastically; hers was just the natire to inspire, not 
only a romantic, but a permanent, affection. The author is 
an Englishwoman, and already favorally known asthe 
writer of “Fair Woinen ;* Dut this is’ much the better story 
of the two, The volume is handsomely printed. 

By His Own Might, From the German of Wilhelmine Von 
Hillern.. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B, Lippincott 4 Co.— 
This is a new novel, by the author of “ Only a Girl,” a story 
that we took occasion to speak of when it first appeared, in 
the very highest terms. If anything, however, “By His 
Own Might,” is better than its pred The incidents 
yare well-managed, the tone is pnre, the characters natural. 
It has, indeed, that peculiarity, which distingnishes nearly 
every German fiction, and which robust minds call an ex- 
cessive sentimentality ; but there are plenty of readers who 
will like the novel all the better for this trait. The volume 
is handsomely printed and bound. 

Siz Of One By Half a Dosen.of the Other, An Every Day 
Novel. 1 vol.,12m. Boston; Roberts Brothers,—This is more 
than a mere novel, it is a literary curiosity, for it is the joint 
composition of six different authors, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, Lucretia P. Hale, Frederic W, Lor- 
ing, Frederic B. Pirkins, and Edward E. Hale, have each 
contributed a portion of the work. . The Erkmann-Chatrain 
stories, which are the joint composition of two French novel- 
ists, are well known; but it is much more difficult for six 
persons to achieve:a feat like this than fortwo, We com- 
pliment the double trio on success. 

The Reigning Belle. By Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson 4 Brothers.—The old subscribers to 
this magazine are already familiar with this story, which 
appeared in our pages last year. It is a novel of fashionable 
life, the scene being laid in New York. Its popularity was 
so great that it has now been re-published in a handsome 
octavo volume. 

Get Thoe Behind Me, Satan! By Olive Logan. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Adams, Victor 4 Co.—The subject of this book is 
the woman-question. Marriage, divorce, free-love, servant- 
girls, and employment, are discussed in all their bearings. 
The opinions of the author are expressed with spirit and 
force. The book, though aggressive, is also suggestive. It 
is dedicated, in a few, well-chosen words, to her husband. 

A Good Investment. By William Flagg. 1 vol.,8vo. New York: 
Harper and Brothers.—A very excellent novel of American 
life, the scenes being laid principally in Ohio, but partly also 
in South Carolina. The story is full of local color. This, 
and “Kate Beaumont,” are the two recent additions to 
American fiction, which are most likely to live. 

Three Generations. By Sarah A, Emery. 1 vol.,8 vo. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard.—Fertile in incident, pure in tone, and 
full of pictures of past New England life. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are by L. B. Humphrey. 

Memoirs of a Physici By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new edition of one of 
the most popular of the novels of Dumas. The time of this 
story is laid in the first French Revolution. : 

Little Grandmother. By Sophie May. 1 vol., 24me. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard.—A charming story for children, one 











of the “ Little Purdy’s Series.” It is illustrated. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 

OPINIONS OF THE PReEss.—That our subscribers may know 
what is thought of “ Peterson’s Magazine,” as compared with 
other periodicals, we copy afew notices from the newspaper 
press, Says the Paterson (N. J.) Guardian :—‘* In the matter 
of fiction, Peterson takes the lead among periodicals of its 
class.” Says the Wooster (0.) Democrat :—“ Its stories are 
always excellent beyond comparison.” Says the Frankford 
(Pa.) Herald :—*“ Excels in its illustrations, in which it is 
regarded as far ahead of all competitors.” The Mount Joy 
(Pa.) Herald says —* Keeps up with the best in excellence, 
and surpasses them all in cheapness.” The Fort Plain 
(N. Y.) Register says :—“ It is impossible to ive how a 
Ladies’ Magazine could be more handsome or perfect. Peter- 
son’s is unquestionably the cheapest of the really good maga- 
zines.” The Waterville (Me.) Mail says:—“ An old favorite, 
whose popularity increases with every year.” The Cowans- 
ville (Canada) Observer says:—“ Far ahead of any other 
magazine of the same price published: in fact, equal to 
many of the higher-priced magazines.” We have hundreds 
of similar notices. 





Tue List oF Novers published by T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, is, on the whole, the best and most complete offered 
to the public, It comprises the works of Dickens, Seott, 
D'Israeli, Lever, Marryatt, Dimas, Cockton, etc., etc. Edi- 
tions of all these favorite authors are furnished, in good, 
legible type, and printed on stout paper, ata price to place 
them within the means of every one. This enterprising 
firm is constantly adding new books to their list. Among 
the best of the recent additions is“ My Hero,” by Mrs. 
Forrester. But the old favorites, Dickens, Dumas, etc., still 
hold their own. The number of these fictions annually sold 
would seem incredible to’a stranger: they are counted by 
tens of thousands every year. 

Tue Otp-EstaBLisHep Magazines, like “Peterson,” are 
always the safest for which to subscribe. There is no danger 
of their “collapsing” before the end of the year. They do 
not begin with colored fashions, steel engravings, and \all 
sorts of high-flown promises, and then come down, in the 
summer months, to wood-cuts, and no fashions at all. Tens 
of thonsands of confiding subscribers have been “ taken in” 
in 1872. For their own sakes, we hope they will be “ too 
smart” to be taken in, in 1873. Subscribe for “ Peterson,” 
or some other well-established magazine. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Mag at r bl 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaaaziNe, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Canuton, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 


EXAMPLE FoR THE Lapres.—Mars. J. 8. Binatey, Pough- 
keepsie, N, Y., has used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine over 
15 years ; brought up and educated her family by stitching 
shirt-bosoms, the bindings on to leathern cap-fronts, and 
making coats, vests, pantaloons, and doing all kinds of 
family sewing; averaging sometimes $5 and $6 per day. 





“Never Lres Ipte.”—The Louisville (Ill.) Ledger says :— 
“ Peterson’s Magazine never lies upon our table idle. Tt was 
gobbled up on Friday, and Sunday six young ladies wore 
its designs to church—that is, garments made after its 
designs.” 


No Ormzn Magazine gives colored fashions printed from 
steel plates. Notice how inferior the faces, among other 
things, in other fashion-plates, are to Peterson’s, 





BA et nena 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMBENTY «.+ 
BY ABRAM: LivEzey, i. D,- 
No, [X.—Tae Inrant’s Foon. 

Quanéity—The nurse and mother should be fully impressed 
with a realizing sense of the size of the infant’s stomach at 
birth—which is but a little larger than a thumb or a sickel- 
pear—before they prepare the “ample bowl” of nourish. 
ment for it, Besides, they should bear in mind that this 
little organ is feeble and tender, and incapacitated from di. 
gesting and converting into proper condition any consider. 
able quantity of food, be it ever so fit as to quality. 

Great apd manifold are the evils inflicted upon the hap- 
leas little being by a disregard of these two items in the in 
fant economy; and so prevalent is the custom, and s0 pex 
tinaciously insisted upon, of feeding the child, it is not at all 
surprising that so many fail to outlive the period of infancy. 
We have known the newly-made mother robbed of her dari- 
ing babe, on several occasions, within forty-eight hours, by 
this determined madness or folly of the nurse, of feeding her 
charge with crackers, soaked into a tenacious paste, by the 
half teacupful, and repeated every few hours! Convulsions 
and death ensued, of course, In these cases, the mass pro 
duced a semi-paralyzed condition of the muscles of the 
stomach, and nature was not able to eject it by vomiting, 
All kinds of pap or panada are equally injurious, repeated 
with such mischievous industry by the nurse as to throw 
the poor infant into violent agony; and many more would 
perish were it not that, generally, the stomach revolts at the 
unnatural nourishment, and rejects it by a violent effort. 

Had not nature been thus kind in endowing the infantile 
etomach with a sort of discriminating power, many more 
would die within a few hours after birth from absolute re 
pletion by ignorant nurses. In a short time after such feed- 
ing, gases are extricated from fermentation of such ali- 
ment, and general discomfort causes the infant to cry. 
This is interpreted to signify hunger, and again its feeble 
powers of digestion are mercilessly taxed. This course fail- 
ing to quiet the child, it is presumed (and very correctly, 
forsooth !) to be troubled with “ wind,” and the helpless crea- 
ture is then dosed with catnep, balm, or soot teas, or even 
with a little weak toddy! Finally, before relief is obtained, 
it will, perehance, be jolted upon the knee of the nurse, and 
then kind nature comes to its relief, as before said, either by 
vomiting, or by profuse alvine discharges, 

We feel it to be incumbent upon us'to impress these mat 
ters upon the careless nurse, or unconcerned mother, evea 
at the charge of. needless répetition, in order to faithfully 
discharge our duty in behalf of those helpless beings, whe 
are so entirely dependent for their existence and well-being 
on the management of others, whether we receive frowns 
and censures, or approving smiles from one or the other. 

One tablespoonful of fresh milk from a. well-fed, healthy 
cow, mixed with two of warm water, and sweetened with s 
little loaf-suger, constitutes a full repast for one time; and 
this should not be repeated as ignorance may dictate, or 4 
custom , but only at intervals of twoor 
three hours during the day, and much less frequently during 
the night. This course should be pursued until the mother 
be able to furnish the necessary supplies. 

The great cause of so many deaths among infants who are 
from force of circumstances, obliged to be “ raised by hand,” 
does not arise so much from that fact, or want of the breast, 
asa want of proper habits, formed in conformity with the 
actual requirements of nature, as herein pointed out. 

Apart from the immediate evils likely to result from the 
practice of feeding, there is danger of implanting the seeds of 
future ill-health, creating an unnatural appetite, or forming 
habits of gluttony. It ought to be the concern, therefore, of 
every nurse, and every parent, not only to protect their nu 
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lings from injury, but to be well assured in their own minds, 
that their own officiousness be not the greatest evils from 
which the tender offspring suffers. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

HeatTH rn ReLation To Beauty.—The first great law of 
beauty, a8 of health, is cleanliness. Pure water is the best 
of all agents of cleanliness. It is most favorable to the 
beauty of the skin and complexion when lukewarm. After 
such a bath, the skin becomes softer, more flexible, sleek 
and glossy. The body should always be rapidly and thor- 
oughly dried, and a brisk walk or some active exercise or 
other for a few minutes afterward, will be advantageous. 

The var‘ous Russian and Turkish baths, the effect of all of 
which is to force the perspiration, are ‘not favorable to the 
beauty of the skin. A simple vapor-bath, with moderate 
rubbing, may be allowed, but not the floods of hot steam, 
followed by dashes of ice-water, and the dislocating process 
of shampooing. The ancient practice of anointing the body 


after bathing with oil and perfumed unguents, was fa- 


yorable to the health and beauty of the skin, and might be 
revived with advantage. There are various emollient and 
perfumed baths, which are in great favor with the luxurious, 
These are composed of oil, milk, buttermilk, or various aro- 
matic herbs. The famous beauty of the old French Direc- 
tory, Madame Tallien, was in the habit of bathing herself in 
strawberries and cream. The best of all emollient baths is 
that made of bran and water. Flax-seed is also a good ingre- 
dient. For an aromatic bath, there is nothing better than 
lavender, which derives its name from its use. The French 
pole d'amandes, made of almonds, ground rice, orris root, es- 
sence of lavender, cloves, etc., is often added by the Parisian 
dames to their baths, and its effect is highly appreciated by 
them. 

Exercise, in the open air, and at all seasons, is a prime 
promoter of health. Walking, when not carried to an ex- 
cess, is one of the best methods of exercise. It acquires a 
regularity of movement, favorable to graceful development, 
especially of the chest and lungs. Taken with a pleasant 
companion, or in a narty of three or fuur, it is better than 
when takenalone. You should walk briskly, so as to quicken 
the circnlatica, bring a good warmth to the skin, and in- 
duce a moderate perspiration. Horseback exercise is parti- 
cularly favorable to female form, attitude and grace. It is, 
moreover, held to be the best preventive of an excessive 
plumpneas, 

Dancing is also an excellent exercise, but not as it is. geu.>- 
tally practiced. Nothing, in fact, can be more hurtful to the 
health than the fashionable balls in overcrowded rooms, 
where the atmosphere is hot and pestilential, the excitemen 
intense and sensual, and the indulgence in eating and drink- 
ing excessive and untimely. The dance, to be healthful, 
should be in the open air, or in well-ventilated rooms, and 
should consist not of the stiff, mincing paces of the modera 
beau and belle, but of the hearty shake-downs and double- 
shuffies of their grandmothers and grandsires, The game of 
battle-dore and sbuttle-cock is good, and so is the croguet now 
in vogue; but both should be played always in the open air, 
and with an out-door freshness of spirit, and not the tame- 
ness of drawing room attitudes and manners, 

Gymnastics, or calisthenics, as they are sometinies called, 
should be a branch of all education, and especially of that 
of girls. Anthropology, or in fact any other ology, is com- 
maratively unimportant, when compared with that art which 
'sessential to the development of the physical vigor and 
beauty of woman. It was in the gymnasium where the 
Greek woman formed herself into that immortal model of 
graceful proportion, which all admire and strive to imitate ; 
but neither medern art, nor nature, unless rarely, can reach. 

Finally, the best means of acquiring and preserving good 








looks, and even health, is the proper culture of the under- 
tanding and affectic A quick intelligence, and a gentle 
sentiment, will be reflected purely in the coarsest medium, 
and endow the homeliest face with an attractiveness beyond 
that of all charms of mere form and complexion. Good- 
humor has more to do with good-health than is generally 
supposed. They re-act upon each other. 
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Misce.iangovs Directions ror AutumN,—At no. time of 
the year is promptness in garden-work more required than 
in the autumn. ‘The wet and cold weather comes upon us 
now, with an entire disregard of our inclinations or conve- 
nience, Flower-beds, so lately glorious in their summer 
beauty, are broken down and deformed by heavy rains; and 
mildew and rottenness are quickly developed under the lux- 
uriant foliage. At such times a nipping frost is almost a 
blessing ; for it enables us to clear away the beds and bor- 
ders, and put them in winter trim; but, as this catastrophe 
may nut occur yet for some weeks, we must adopt another 
policy, and endeavor to dress up our prostrate and ruffled 
‘flowers. Overgrown branches may be cut away, to let in 
more light and air to what remains; all dead stems and 
leaves must be removed, and everything that has dene bloom- 
ing, be either taken into winter quarters or thrown upon 
the rubbish heap. By a little care in this way, neatness, at 
least, may be kept up some time longer, and every facility be 
given for such flowers to bloom as the season will admit of. 

Herbaceous plants should now be got into good trim, by 
cutting down all the stems, and by lessening the roots, if 
necessary. Everything of this kind will deteriorate, if the 
old stock is left untouched, year after year; a division should, 
therefore, take place, occasionally, care being taken to throw 
away the centers, and to preserve the outer parts of the 
clumps. Pansies should now be brought into the state they 
are intended to keep till they bloom in the spring, all the 
old and hollow stems being cut away ; the soil, round about 
each plant, may be forked up a little, and brought lightly 
under and about the new shoots; this will assist drainage, 
and also help to protect the plants from frosts. 

We wish our readers would try experiments with the 
better kinds of Fuchsias, as to their power of standing frosts 
out of doors, as the old varieties do. It would be a greatad- 
vantage to get strong shoots in the spring, from old roots of 
the flower, springing up from the soil as the F. coccinea and 
¥. virgata will after the hardest weather. Where the stock 
is large, it will be worth while to leave some robust plants 
in the ground, to cut them down as soon as the frost ap- 
pears, and to place conical piles of sawdust or ashes over 
each. Many plants have had the reputation of being tender 
until, by accident, they have been found to be hardy; and, 
perhaps, this may be the case with this superb ornament of * 
the garden. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Tn the Middle States, many and varied are the duties which 
devolve on the gardener at this season; not only do the 
growing crops demand attention, but seeds are to be sown te 
provide the necessary plants for the ensuing spring. Roots 
are to be divided and re-set ; Strawberry-bede planted, etc. 
Cabbage, Landreth’s Large York and Early York, sow to plant 
out in autumn, or box up in cold frame to keep till planting- 
time in spring; the latter end of the month will be time 
enough to sow in the latitude of Philadelphia. Turnips, the 
Early Dutch and Red-Topped, may be sown within the first 
week of the month, if failure has attended earlier efforts, 
In some sections the fly devours the early sowing ; they are 
less voracious after the nights become cool and dews heavy. 








OR, 
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Celery, earth up. Oorn Salad, Scurvy Grass, and Chervil, sow 
for winter salad, Lettuce, sow for spring planting, the plants 
to be kept during winter in cold frames. Spinach, sow early 
in the month for autumn use; iater for winter and spring. 
Turnips and Ruta Bagas cultivate. 

In the Bouth the work in the garden has again commenced 
in earnest. Draw up earth to the Fea Vines, and stick as 
they advance. It is not too late to plunt Beans; transplant 
Cabbage, sown last month; Landreth’s Early York and 
Large York Cabbage may still be sown; towerd the close of 
this and the forepart of next month, sow Drumhead, Flat 
Dutch, and Drumhead-Savoy Cabbage, to come in early in 
the spring, and to secure a good supply sow liberally; the 
flies will have their share. Transplant Cauliflower and Broc- 
coli. Sow Turnips. Potatoes, planted last month will require 
eulture. Onions may be sown for a general crop, if buttons 
to plant are not at hand. Carrols, sown now, will be fit for 
use in December. Spinach may be sown from time to time. 
Endive'also. Celery plants need tillage. Lettuce may be trans- 
planted. Sow Radishes frequently. 

The inexperienced gardener may recur to what has been 
said under the head of August—perchance some hint has 
there been dropped which may be useful to him ; at the same 
time let us advise him to exercise his own judgment in much 
that may demand his attention. Self-reliance is invaluable, 
and an occasional failure will be well repaid by the ex- 
perience it'may bring. One thing he will sureiy learn, that 
to succeed with any crop, the first requisite is Good Seed ; 
in vain will he sow, and plant, and water, if he is enticed to 
purchase seeds of doubtful quality by the quotation of low 
prices. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK | 


Ka very receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac 
tical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


Beef Potted.—Take three pounds. of lean beef, salt it two 
or three days with half a pound of salt, and half an ounce of 
saltpetre; divide it into pieces of a pound each, and put it 
into an earthen pan just sufficient to contain it; pour in half 
a pint of water, cover it close with paste, and set in a slow 
oven for four hours. When taken from the oven pour the 
gravy from it into a basin, shred the meat fine, moisten it 
with the gravy poured from the meat, and pound it thor; 
oughly in a marble mortar, with fresh butte; until it be- 
comes a fine paste; season it with black peppe. and allspice, 
or cloves pounded, or nutmeg grated; put it in pots, press it 
down as close as possible, put a weight on it, and let it stana 
all night ; next day, when quite cold, cover it a quarter of an 
inch thick with clarified butter, and tie it over with paper. 

Oroquets.—Chop very finely any sort of cold meats with 
bacon or cold ham, rub a teaspoonful of sayory very, 
fine, pound twelve allspice very finely; boil one egg hard, 
and chop it very fine, and one onion minced fine; mix all 
this together, then grate a lemon, and add a little salt; 
when well mixed, moisten it with walnut catchup, form it 
into pear-shaped balls, and dredge well with flour; at the 
blossom ends stick in a whole clove. Then have boiling fat 
or dripping in the pan, dredge each pear again well with 
flour, lay them in the boiling fat, and fry a nice brown; 
then take them out, and lay.on a soft cloth, in a hot place to 
drain. Serve hot. 

To Roast Partridges.—Rightty, to look well, there should be 
@ leash (three birds) in the dish. Pluck, singe, draw, and 
truss them; roast them for about twenty minutes; baste 
them with butter, and, when the gravy begins to run from 
them, you may safely assume that the partridges are done. 
Place them in a dish, together with bread-crumbs, fried 
nicely brown, and arranged in small heaps. Gravy should 








be served in a tureen apart. 


eed 

Lobster Rissoles.—Boil the lobster, take out the meat, mince 
it fine; pound the coral smooth, and grate, for one lobster 
the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs. Season with Cayenne 
pepper, @ little nutmeg, and salt. Make a batter of 
flour, and well-beaten eggs—two tablespoonfuls of milk and 
one of flour to each egg. Beat this batter well, and mix the 
lobster with it gradually, till it is stiff enough to rell into 
balls the size of a large plum. Fry in fresh butter, or the 
best salad oil, and serve up either warm or cold. 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Take off the stalks from the tomatoes 
cut them into thick slices, and put them into a deep baking 
dish ; add a plentiful seasoning of pepper, and salt, and but 
ter; cover the whole with bread-crumbe; drop over these, 
little clarified butter; bake in a moderate oven from twenty 
minutes to half an hour, and serve very hot.. This vegetable, 
dressed as above, is an exceedingly nice accompaniment to. 
all kinds of roast meat. The tomatoes, instead of being cut 
in slices, may be baked whole; but they will take rather 
longer time to cook. 

Spinach.—Pick and wash perfectly clean two or three 
pounds of spinach, put it into a sauce-pan with a little water, 
and let it boil till quite done. Turn it out on a hair-sieve to 
drain, throw the water away, and pass the spinach through 
the sieve. Put a good lump of butter into a sauce-pan with 
a pinch of flour; mix well, add the spinach, pepper, and salt 
to taste, and a little milk; stir well and serve. 

DRINES. 

Botlled Lemonade.—Dissolve half a pound of loaf sugar in 
one quart of water, and boil it over a slow fire ; twodrachms 
acetic acid, four ounces tartaric acid; when cold, add two 
pennyworth of essence of lemon. Put one-sixth of theabove 
into.each bottle filted. with water, and add. thirty grains of 
carbonate of soda; cork it immediately, and it will be fitfor 
use, 


Soda Water im Bottles-—Dissolve one ounce carbonate of 
soda in one gallon cf water; put it into bottles in the quan- 
tity of a,tumblerfal or half a pint to each; having the cork 
ready, drop into each bottle half a drachm of tartaric or 
citric acid in crystals; cork and wire it/immediately, and it 
will be ready for use at any time. 





FASHIONS! POR SEPTEMBER. 

Pra. 1.—WAk1nG-Dress or Gray ALPAcA.—The skirt is 
made with two scant flounces, each headed by three bias 
ands of silk of a darker'shade than the alpaca. The waist 
is mad} with a plain, pointed basque at the back, and « 
deep apron front, and is trimmed with a bias band of silk, 
and a tow of large’ buttons covered with silk. The sleeves 
are half-wide, with a plaiting of alpaca ‘inserted’ ‘in the 
bottom, forming’ a ruffle. Gray straw hat, tritimied with 
white and gray plume. Gray veil. 

Fig, 11.~Cannraes-Drese-or Paacn-Cotoren Stux.—The 
skirt is trimmed with one plain roffie, headed by a band of 
black velvet. The loose Polonaise has a finish of black 
velvet, and black ball fringe, and a large bow of black velvet 
at the waist behind: Straw bonnet, trimmed with blue and 
black feathers. 

Fig. 111.—Hovse-Daess.—The lowerskirt of which is of 
dark claret-colored velvet, made quite plain ; the upper-4kirt 
is of rich crimson silk, very much puffed up at the back, and 
with the front trimmed with five ruffles; two long ends of 
the velvet fall from beneath the trimming of silk at the side. 
Sleeves rather loose, with lace under-sleeves, and s heavy 
fall of Valenciennes at the neck. 

Fig. 1v.—WA.kinc-Dress or Oxrve-Brown OasHMERE— 
The skirt has one deep flounce, headed by a secant quilling 
of the material of the dress; a second quilling is placed some 
distance above. The Louis XV. basque hits a deep vest, and 
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is richly braided down the points and around.the skirt; it iq } 
slightly looped up at the sides. Coat-sleeves, with deep 
cuffs. Felt hat, trimmed with white and blue plumes, and 
bows of black velvet. 

Fro, v—Hovse-Dress oF Sregt-CoLoren Ggenapine, Pr- 
quep WITH Ciaret-CoLorneD Frounces Overs Gray SILK 
gxiet.—The grenadine skirt is composed, of, four wide 
founces at the back, and of five narrower flounces in front, 
yith a small apron above them, fastened back by a bow and 
ends of steel-colored ribbon, The high waist is rogod and 
open in front, with a deep basque at the bagk, the sleeves 
nther wide, and cut up on the back, and with-the flounces 
gre trimmed with quilling of steel-colored ribpon, headed 
by a row of claret-coiored velvet, 

Fic, v.—Watee-Prook: Q10ax. or Biyx. Crora.—The 
Colleen Bawn Cape has @flat hood.on it,,and with the bot- 
tom of the cloak, is cut in shallow a enh font with 
alpaca braid. 

Fig. vi.—Hovse-Dress~-The skirt i# of gray cashmere, 
trimmed with one deep flounce, put on in box-plajte, neaned 5 
bya fall quilling, bound with silk; the upper-skirt is of} 
de laine, striped in two shades of gray; it hangs lonr at, the } 
back, is very much rounded at the sides. where it meets, the | 
back of the skirt, and is cut in shallow scallops, and bound: 
with silk, The waist is made with shallow points, back and 
front, and the coat-sleeves have deep cuffs, scalloped. A 
fichu of white muslin, trimmed with black velvet, is, worn 
over the body. 

GexezaL REMARKS.—The new fall silks and cashmeres, 
ete., are of the rich, dark tints worn last spring, such as gray- 
greens, olive-greens, cypress-green , plum. color, indefinite 
blues aud grays, and so on through.all, of.colom, 
These are for street and ordinary wear, evening 


while far 
wear sa cigs go Seay fla eioeaboatees teal 


vivid tints have @ faded look, As we have said elsewhere, 
while alone, these pale shadea are. unbecoming, they com- 
bine with other colors much more harmoniously than if 
they were more decided, 

There have been many efforts mad @nring: the few, pant, 
years, to revive brocaded silks, but with little success, They. 
have appeared again this fall, though ‘itis too early, yet to} 
predict the favor with which they received. 

Those who still fancy the Dolly Vardgn style will p 
like the brocaded and figured tunics, Polonnises, otc... tea wear 
over plain petticoats; but fastzion is so fickle, that-éven now, 
in Paris, the Dolly Varden is being disearded; and skirts will 
be worn, profusely trimmed to the waist. On the back 
breadths there is to be a gnocession of narrow flounces to the 
top, an¢ in front @ row of horigontal-bare or stripes, and 
own pa bonaath epnter, Theeg bows 
decrease in sige ag they ate which 
they are continued, This, 


style 
fifth figure in the colored plate fe, wel Fok tees. ca 
back, but with a different wt Woolen goods will notlook 


well in this style, and for such materials a plain tunic or 
coat, with a cape, will be worn. These tunies can be belted 
in at the waist, if desired,and the depth of the cape is left 
to the taste of the wearer; some button close down in front, 
and some are left partly open, all reaching to the trimming 
of the under-skirt, For cold weather these coats or tunics 
Will be made of cloth or velvet, and wadded. 

Bonnets have not as yet undergone any Aetided change, 
but the variety of styles, during the past year, has been so 
great, that no new fashion is needed, it ia,only a change thet 
is wanted, 

Hain-Dressina has undergone @ complete revolution, but 
not always with success. After wearing the hair hanging 
down almost to the middle of the back, at this present mo- 
ment, we see it brought up right to the top of the head; the 
nape is left bare, ig merely ornamented, with a few light 
curls coming from the top of the head, on which rises a 
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scaffolding of loops and curls, confined by a high and wide 
plat. Seen in profile, this coiffure looks something like a 
fireman’s helmet, Decidedly fashion is little inclined to 
half measures! Instead of proceeding by, slow. degrees to 
this transformation, we jump at once from a coiffare nanging 
half-way down the back to one towering toan absurd height 
above the head. 

‘We feel bound to caution our readers against these sudden 
changes. The coiffure is a véry delicate point, which re- 
quires to. be. treated with great consideration; for, as we 
think, it cannot be uniform, seeing that no one style can 
possibly suit all physiognomies. This new fashion may be 
approached more or leas closely, bat for every person to 
adopt it strictly, is quite out of the question. 

Women who have. the forehead low, and the ing 
forward, must always comb it back from the tempies; those 
who, on the other hand, have a wide expanse of bare fore- 
head, cannot do better than wear the Ruséian — 
which come over the top of the forehead, and 
ing softness to the eyes. Women who have a fine neck will 
gain by leaving the nape and those who have not, 
‘Bhould allow the hair to hang down. It ques- 
tion that each person must decide for herself, and. requires 
no further comment, We therefore content ourselves. with 





‘these general, 


indications. 

Amone oraer ILLuerRarions, in the front of this number, 
are engrayings.of:e collar of cambric and Valenciennes lape, 
forming a frill, a tarned-down large, aquare collar, and.double 
long points edged with lace, Under-sleeves to match. Also 
an Abbot collar of muslin and, Valenciegnes. Also a collar, 
composed of @ frill, of plaited, muglin and. a large cambric 
linen cgligr, opgn, ey chaje, with embroidered, corner, and. 
velvet how. Alpg 4 cambric linen collar, ronndsd in front 
trimmed, with lape.and a coguille, 

Tue NationaL Dress trimming is a new article, just intror 
duced, and which is destined, we think, to be very popular, 
It is intended for Black Alpacas and Mohair, is very stylish, 
and can be bought much cheaper than.it. could be made at 
home. It cam be had of-various patterns, and ‘is. something 
unlike anything ever introduced before. . 

Tyg. Borralo Baanp Alpaca, and.the Beayer Brapd Me- 
"hair gtijl keep up.their. popnlarity. No. articles, ever, intro- 
duced, have been, op the whole, so serviceahle, elegant and 
economical. The best proof of this is that they maintain 
their poajtion, in public favor, in face of all opposition. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Lirrze Gret’s Dress or Waite Pigue.—The 
,apron- front is composed, of several strips 2 vin it 
embroidery; each strip and the sides eigéed with worsted 
edging; the jacket-waist is of pique, but tho sleeveg are, of 


|jaconet. Small, straw, Ohinese, hat, trimmed, with black 


velvet. . 


Fig, 1h YOUNG, GIRL'S DRESS.OF BLUR PORN Thetlaiet 
has Choe bottom, headed or eee 


rather loose, and bound simply with braid of the color of 
the costume. 

Fig. 1v.—Lrrriz Grau’s Dress or Cxestnut-Brown Oasn- 
meERE.—Both skirts are quite plain, the upper one being of 
a rather lighter shade than the under one, The braces 
are of India rubber, of the color of the under-skirt, and tie 
at the back, forming a sash. Brown straw hat, 
with ribbon of the two shades of brown of the dregs, 
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THE CELEBRATED 


trade Mark. "Patented 1868, 
BRAND 


BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER. BRAND 


SILK FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS 


ARE HANDSOMER RB AUTUMN WEAR. 

These Beautifal see are Suerte by most of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 

A@ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the Buffalo or 
Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of these Brands for the United States. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMA 
128 Second Avenue, N. Y. Winter — a cins Ist of 
October. For aa address the Secre' 
MILY BLACK WE! M. D. 














T TO FEED THE BABY, 
‘AnD How 70 Grow Heauray Crmprex. 
A Treatise On the Functions and Natare of Food. 
Mailed gratis to applicants. 
0. 8. HUBBE Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
tee. Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


ted,—Agents make more mone a 
GENTS for us eg ay at anythin, ui clec. F Fartoulers Fe f 
son & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Main 





DRESS MAKING MADE EASY 


Ran NATIONAL DRESS. TRIMMING 
the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclu. 
eval y_us, is endorsed and recommended by the leading 
m Magazines throughout the country, and the most 
eminent Dress-Makers in New York City, as being the most 
beautiful and best adapted trimming for Black Alpaca and 
Mobair Suits. 
4@- This Trimming can be obtained through the princi- 
pal Dry Goods Stores throughout the United States. 


PEAHE, OPDYCKE & C0., 
427 and 429 Broadway, New York. 
For FAMILIES the UNEGUALED STRENGTH and PURITY of 


SELECT . F LAVORS 











White Glycerine penetrates 
the pale without t injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of every kind, leavi 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and 
that perfect clearness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y, 
and by all Druggists. 











IT DOES MORE WORK; 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine, 
OFFICES IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


IN AMERICA. 


IMBALI/S NEW METHOD 
K FOR REED ORGAN. 
The latest, largest, and, by far the best Cabinet Organ In- 


structor published. Contains complete and thorou 
structions and a large amount of beautiful Reed 

Music. Teachers are Te noces uested to examine 
=e sy Method. Kimball, 168 large 


pages. 2.50. Co) ‘Mailed, ae gs a 
of as Bn Copie SONS, 
0. 








LIAM J. CARLTON, ADVERTISING AGENT, 89 
Park Row, New York. 





_~ yew clothing with Paysen's Indelible 
mk. All druggists and stationers keep it. 
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